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Communications. 





Divine Punishment. 


The candid inquirer after truth, 
must see at once the difference in 
opinien that exists among these who 
claim the same general name—that 
of Christian. To search after truth, 
and embrace it when found, should 
be the earnest desire and employ- 
ment of all who assume the name 
of Christ. In these days of mo- 
dern improvements in Christianity, 
when doubt holds her leaden scep- 
tre over both reason and revelation, 
when truth is left unsought, when 
by bold assertion and critical dex- 
terity it is evaded or concealed ; it 
would appear necessary for those 
who have embraced Christ, the king 
of truth, not to act like Pilate the 
Roman governor, who, when Jesus 
Christ stood before him, accused of 
perverting the word of God, asked, 
what is truth? But waited not to 
hear the answer from the lips of the 
God of truth. 

As it appears to comport with 
the design of the Presbyterian Ma- 
gazine, as exhibited by the prospec- 
tus of that work—one of the conduc- 
tors, as time and opportunity may 
offer, intends to avail himself of this 
channel, to state some scriptural 
truths which seem to be contro- 
verted by some. This shall be done 
without either the desire or design 
of exciting controversy, but only to 
establish believers in ‘the scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments in 


the essential doctrines of the gospel. 
Von. I. 








We would inquire, in what cha- 
racter God punishes sin. That God 
is a sovereign is verified in every 
page of inspiration, and the great 
volume of nature attests this fact. 
His dominion is universal and illi- 
mitable. In all his works greatness 
in conjunction with goodness, strikes 
our view, and wherever we see the 
parent, we behold also the legislator. 
Jehovah is a benefactor in whom we 
have reason to rejoice, whose pur- 
poses are gracious, whose law is 
the plan of our happiness. Every 
good and perfect gift comes down 
from him. But the hand that con- 
fers them we cannot see. Myste- 
rious obscurity rests upon his es- 
sence. And further than he reveals 
himself we cannot know him. 

Now as he is a sovereign, it does 
not appear from nature or revela- 
tion, that God uniformly acts as a 
sovereign ; for many of his works 
must be attributed to him under 
another relation. He is revealed 
to us, under the endearing title of 
father—as a king—frequently as an 
unlimited sovereign—and often as 
a judge and ruler. 

To assign all to God under one 
relation, or give to him under a 
wrong relation, those things which 
belong to him in another, is to 
confound the truths of the word 
of God. This leads to many mis- 
takes, and occasions errors of the 
grossest kind. How necessary is 
it, that we have correct apprehen- 
sions of the true character of him, 
who claims our worship, and of that 


part of his character in which he 
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punishes the guilty for their sins! 
All who receive the sacred scrip- 
tures as the revelation of God’s 
will, must admit, that God punishes, 
and has a right to punish the guilty 
transgressor of his laws. Notwith- 
standing, while they grant the fact, 
yet they differ, as to the point of 
God’s character to which that right 
belongs, and the relation under 
which he carries it into effect. To 
form a sound judgment on this im- 
portant point, we ought to have a 
true apprehension of punishment, 
and of the reason why God pu- 
nishes. 

Punishment may be defined the 
avenging either of a transgression or 
of an injury. When wickedness or 
transgression is avenged, the evil is 
aap 5 ee : but when men avenge for 
the injury done, restitution only is 
sought. Moral evil is the cause of 
penal evil, hence penal evil is the 
inflicting punishment for the trans- 
gression of law. If punishment were 
solely to avenge the injury, and not 
the transgression, then the punish- 
ment would descend to the heirs, as 
does the injury with the profit. 
But this is contrary to sound rea- 
son and the holy scriptures. No 
punishment that is just can be 
conceived of, without recurring in 
thought, to a criminal act, to some 
violation of right and transgression 
of law. 

By this we learn what divine pu- 
nishment is, VIZ. an avenging of a 
crime or transgression committed 
against God’s law. The crime is 
the reason of punishment; because 
the very essence of sin consists in 
transgressing the law. God inflicts 
punishment not merely because sin 
is injurious ; but because sin is 
worthy of such an effect of his pow- 
er. ‘“ Who knowing the judgment 
of God, that they who commit such 
things are worthy of death, not only 
do the same, but have pleasure in 
them that do them.”? Jehovah also 
punishes on account of his own ho- 
liness ; “for he is of purer eyes 
than to behold evil, and cannot look 















Fes. 


on iniquity.’ Hab. i.13. Hence it 
follows that he hates that which he 
punishes. 

We may see from this, in what 
relation the right to punish, and the 
execution of punishment belong to 
God. It is not because he is an 
absolute sovereign, injured, and to 
whom a debt is due, but as he is 
governor and ruler, who judges and 
punishes the sinful action of him 
who transgressed his law; for the 
application of the law to the guilty, 
is the proper work of a judge. That 
God is injured and insulted by sin, 
and has a right to demand repara- 
tion for the evil, is a truth we freely 
embrace. But reparation for the 
violation of God’s law, by man 
himself in his present sinfal and 
helpless state is impossible. And 
though reparation were possible, in 
this case, it would be the same as 
punishment—for as man in his pre- 
sent state of depravity is unable to 
repair the breach of the law, or pay 
the debt of perfect obedience; the 
law makes an eternal demand 
against the guilty sinner, which is a 
proper reason for the eternity of 
punishment. This punishment is 
not inflicted on the guilty and im- 
penitent sinner, as a simple repara- 
tion, for this he can never effect in 
and of himself, but as the punish- 
ment of a crime committed against 
God and his law, who is the judge 
of all the earth; and it is not a 
private, but a public determination 
to punish the guilty, and that exe- 
cuted by a public person. Here we 
shall state the ground of our belief 
in the words of arother, “ That 
God the Lord is absolutely free, 
possessed of supreme dominion, that 
he is injured by sin, but that he does 
not punish as an absolute lord, or as 
injured, or as a creditor, but as a 
ruler and a judge.” 

We are aware, that there are 
many who deny this, in order to 

et clear of two things galling to 
oat and human pride. ‘They over- 
throw, if possible, the necessity of 
punishment when sin is committed, 
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and then deny the necessity of an 
atonement by Jesus Christ, for sin, 
as the substitute and surety of sin- 
ners. But the necessity of punish- 
ment, and that of atonement and 
satisfaction made by Jesus Christ, 
as God man mediator, can be main- 
tained and defended by other rea- 
sons. It is admitted by some of 
those who assert, that God punishes 
as a sovereign lord, who is injured 
and demands the punishment; that 
there are cases, in which the party 
injured cannot omit to take ven- 
geance, that is, when his honour 1s 
affected. Now the least sin disho- 
nours God, who is absolutely per- 
fect. But can we, or dare we, mea- 
sure the perfect dealings of the per- 
fect Jehovah, by that standard 
which sinful man assumes for his 
mode of judging and acting towards 
his fellow creature man? It is as- 
sumed among men of this cast, that 
the right of punishment belongs to 
the person injured, and by parity 
of reasoning, to God, as injured or 
insulted by sin. This they take 
for granted, while it yet remains to 
be proved, that man executes, or 
can execute proper punishment on 
his fellow: besides it is not correct 
to say, that the right of punishment, 
among men, belongs to the party 
injured as such. 

For the wrong done gives no 
creater right to the injured, than in 
proportion to the wrong done him ; 
thatis, to simple reparation, which 1s 
very different from punishment. It 
follows, that punishment with men, 
concerns the ruler and judge as 
such; therefore when properly view- 
ed, can be ascribed to God under 
no relation, but that of a ruler and 
judge. That the right to punish 
sin or for sin, belongs to God ; that 
he is dishonoured by sin as a law- 
giver, is admitted on both sides. 
But under what character or rela- 
tion God punishes, whether as an 
absolute sovereign, the party injur- 
ed, and having a right to demand 
punishment—or whether only as a 
ruler and a judge, is the point in dis- 
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pute. The former is asserted by 
our opponents—the latter is main- 
tained by all who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ, into whose hand all 
judgement is committed, and who 
will judge a righteous judgment. 


G. C. P. 


Thoughts on Lay Preaching. 


The Christian world, in the pre- 
sent auspicious period, exhibits a 
system of operations which is cha- 
racterized by singularity as well as 
by importance. The apathy of years 
is shaken off; an unprecedented im- 
pulse has been given to hitherto 
slumbering energies; and a feeling 
has been transfused through the 
community, which affords a promise 
of glorious events. Christian inge- 
nuity has devised and Christian ex- 
ertion is executing multifarious and 
magnificent plans for the diffusion 
of gospel truth. Whatever has a 
tendency to accomplish prophecy, 
by the enlargement of the Medi- 
ator’s kingdom, is now become deep- 
ly interesting to believers, and finds 
in them powerful advocates ; all ap- 
pear prepared, to proffer their aid 
and enlist their resources on the 
side of God against the mighty. 

The spirit that breathes through 
all these active and diversified ope- 
rations, we a applaud, as 
well becoming the Christian cha- 
racter ; and we should regret, in an 
measure, to lower the tone which 
has been imparted, or to subtract 
from the efficiency of the force, 
which has been engaged. We love 
to see combined and individual ex- 
ertions, where the glory of Christ is 
the aim. 

Yet we do believe, that there ma 
be an agency exerted with the 
purest intentions to spread the gos- 
pel, and which may appear sancti- 
fied by its success, which is never- 
theless contrary to scripture au- 
thority, and therefore to be discoun- 
tenanced. 

Such an agency, in our apprehen- 
sion, is Lay Preaching. 
















































































We are aware that the ground, 
upon which we tread, 1s delicate; 
yet we are equally aware, that 
through false delicacy, it hes too 
long ‘remained undisputed. We 
have not the slightest desire to cur- 
tail the prerogatives of our lay-bre- 
thren, whom we cordially i an 
ledge as fellow labourers with us, 
' the gospel of Jesus Christ; yet 

e have some reason to fear their 
overstepping a proper boundar y: 
We do not institute this as a crimi- 
nal charge; but we do esteem it an 
effect of indiscreet zeal. 

There can be ne doubt, that many 
who are included under the denomi- 
nation of lay preachers, are influ- 
enced by the holy desire of contri- 
buting their exertions, to the mass 
already employed, for the diffusion 
of truth; yet is it not possible that 
their ardour may betray itself under 
an unwarrantable aspect? We think 
it is possible; we apprehend it is 
certain, that it has thus appeared. 

It is not our intention to enter in- 
to an elaborate examination of this 
question, but merely to offer a few 
considerations, by way of arousing 
more general attention to the sub- 


ject. 


By a peculiar and happy arrange- 
ment of Providence, every man has 
a particular sphere assigned him, in 
which he may lawfully and effec- 
—t Jabour in the cause of the gos- 
pel. There is no individual, how- 
ever lowly his station, or however 
limited his influence and unpretend- 
ing his talents, who does not possess 
a certain power of promoting the 
spiritual interests of his fellow men. 
But whilst this is true on the one 
hand, it is equally true on the other, 
that if a man trespass beyond his 
proper sphere, his movements be- 
come eccentric, and have atendenc 
to introduce disorder through the 
whole system. ‘This is universally 
true; but in a very particular man- 
ner it is true, in relation to the af- 
fairs of the church of Christ. If the 
order of civil society depends upon 
variety in office ; much more do the 
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peace and order of the church de- 
pend upon every man operating 1 in 
his own sphere :—if all civilians can- 
not be governors or judges, all Chris- 
tians cannot be preachers. 

That governmental policy would 
be miserable and ruinous, which 
would permit all men without dis- 
tinction to occupy its offices of trust 
and responsibility ; and equally in- 
discreet would be the policy of a 
church, which should throw open a 
door bon the admission of all Chris- 
tians to the functions of the minis- 
try, without an inquiry into their 
qualifications—-their prudence, their 
piety, their aptness to teach. 

If it would be improper then for 
a church to give such an extensive 
warrant; it i. certainly improper for 
individuals to act, as if on the as- 
sumption, that such a warrant had 
been given. 

The ministry is an ordinance of 
God; this is a fact, denied only by 
schitemaadiiea. This institution is con- 


nected with every circumstance of 


solemnity and responsibility ; it is 
an established means of God for the 
conversion of sinners, and hence its 
duties are not lightly to be infringed. 
The authority to exercise “the 
functions of this office can only be 
communicated by those who already 
possess that authority. ‘The apos- 
tles who received an extraordinar y 
call to the ministry, did, by a par- 
ticular ceremony, Communicate mi- 
nisterial authority to those who were 
to take part with them in the work ; 
and it is by an imitation of their ex- 
ample, that a regular succession of 
gospel ministers ‘has been preserved 
in the church. None but the lawless 
and disorderly will deny that a suc- 
cession in the ministry is to be pre- 
served in this way; that ministers 
of the gospel alone have authority 
to admit others to be co-workers 
with them, to the whole extent of 
ministerial duty. Who would not 
shudder to see an individual admi- 
nistering the ordinances of baptism 
and the Lord’s supper, who had not 
received authority by an ecclesi- 
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astical act? Yet it is somewhat 
strange, that many who would con- 
sider the act of administering the 
sacraments without proper authori- 
iy, as a Violation of an ordinance of 
God, an infringement of ecclesias- 
tical order, and as a procedure high- 
ly dangerous to the church of Christ; 
do not hesitate to assume the office 
of public teachers, although this is 
a principal and peculiar duty of the 
vospel minister. ‘The commission 
is, preach—then baptize ; —— 
has the precedence; it is intende 

for the conversion of sinners; the 
sacraments are principally designed 
for their strengthening and conso- 
lation after they have become Chris- 
tians; and hence more seems to de- 
pend on the one than on the other. If 
then, all men may preach without 


ecclesiastical authority, why not 


baptize? Surely if our feelings jus- 
tify us in a the one, they should 


_ not be alarmed in proceeding a lit- 


ory appre 
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tle further. 

In our opinion, the one is as 
much an infringement of the pecu- 
liar functions of the ministry, as the 
other would be, and manifests as 


_ much looseness of principle. 


Every intelligent Christian will 
acknowledge, that the prosperity of 
the church essentially depends upon 
the ability of its teachers. This abili- 
ty consists. not merely in piety, but 
inan “aptness to teach.”? A mi- 
nister of the gospel should possess 
peculiar qualifications; he should 
have natural talents, and these pro- 
perly cultivated by education. 

All acknowledge the necessity of 
an apprenticeship, before a man can 
be fitted for the professional duties 
of an ordinary mechanical employ- 
ment; and will we deny the neces- 
sity of an appropriate education to 
fit men for preaching the gospel? 
lhe theught is dishonour to that 
rospel. 

The deeply important doctrines 
of this system are not to be declared 
by every novice who imagines he 
possesses ability to teach. Human 
literature is essential to a faithful 
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and edifying ministry, and this fact 
has been abundantly corroborated 
by the past experience of the church. 
Weask then, who are to judge whe- 
ther an individual possesses quali- 
fications for a teacher in the church 
of Christ? Certainly not himself; 
for his judgment would be partial: 
but unquestionably those, who are 
recommended by their experience 
in the discharge of the duties of the 
holy office. 

Yhis plain truth, however, is de- 
nied by lay preachers, who take the 
liberty of judging for themselves, 
and who most generally judge igno- 
rantly. 

We willingly concede, that there 
are some, who, preaching without 
authority, are nevertheless calcu- 
lated by their talents to do much 
service to the body of Christ in the 
regular ministry; but this very cir- 
cumstance is an aggravation of their 
trespass; for they thereby manifest 
marked contempt of ecclesiastical 
discipline, through which a proper 
authority might be obtained. ‘They 
do more ; they establish a precedent 
highly dangerous; they encourage 
others who are deficient in every 
necessary acquirement, to follow in 
their footsteps, who, by way of apo- 
logy for their deficiencies, decry a 
learned ministry, and endeavour to 
bring it into contempt. 

Ignorance of every thing calcu- 
lated.to add honour to the sacred 
office, in connexion with a species 
of religious wild fire, are the only 
furniture of multitudes who pre- 
sume to bear the hallowed ark. 
Many esteem it their duty to be- 
come self-constituted public teach- 
ers, when totally unable to account 
for the impression they have receiv- 
ed; they have a vague notion that 
they have received a call, although 
that call has no foundation in rea- 
son. Now we say that the man who 
urges his spiritual call to preach, 
when destitute of necessary human 
learning, is a fanatic, and is to be 
avoided as a disturber of the church 
of Christ. We are not, at the pre- 
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sent day, to calculate upon an ex- 
traor rill y and miraculous effusion 
of the Spirit: but if in the ministry, 
we would not cherish a pr esumptu- 
ous hope of success, we must give 

ourselves wholly to these things. A 
blessing can reasonably be expected 


only upon a proper application of 


human exertion. Many, however, 
in a very bad sense, would draw the 
bow at a venture, and calculate 
largely upon an assistance from 
God, which God has never promised. 

Lay preaching has a further ten- 
dency to diffuse the most erroneous 
notions respecting the nature of the 
gospel ministry. There is a great 
mass of ignorance in the wor id, and 
no inconsiderable portion manitest- 
ed even by many pious, well inten- 
tioned persons. ‘lhey judge chief- 
ly from the appearance of things, 
and inquire not into their reasons. 
Among such, lay preaching is gene- 
rally confined, and as commonly 
pr oduces on their minds the impres- 
sion, that any individual is invested 
with a right to preach, who pos- 
SESSES what they style a gift; that 
is, a ready utterance, no matter how 
undigested, crude, and even false, 
his sentiments. 

This is dangerous, inasmuch as it 
levels the barrier, which the scrip- 
ture interposes, between the regu- 
larly constituted ministry, and that 
class who should be only hearers ; 
as it throws open the floodgates of 
error, ignorance and schism; and 
finally as it tends to excite among 
the unenlightened, an utter disre- 
spect for God’s own ordinance. 

Such consequences are to be de- 
precated by every lover of the cause 
of Christ; for in proportion as the 
respect which is due to the ministry 
is obliterated, its success is affected. 

These remarks are not the result 
of a mere esprit du corps, but of a 
solid conviction that vital godliness 
is endangered by the practice op- 
posed. 

The ministry, however, is not the 
only sufferer. A great proportion 
of those who obtrude themselves 














upon the world as religious teach. 
ers, as far as our knowledge extends, 
are youth, whose piety we have no f 
reason to question, but whose pru- 
dence and good sense we altogether 


question; and these hazard much 


by their conduct. 

Let us instance a youth, whose 
religious sensibilities have been con- 
siderabl y excited ; yet whose means 
of improvement in general litera- 
ture, have been limited; commenc- 
ing, perhaps, from a contadiom ot 
duty, the practice we are combat- 
ting: let us view him, flattered by 
the. applause of the ignorant, among 
whom he makes his first essay, and 
whose admiration is easily won, and 
we ask, is he not in danger of con- 
templating himself with inordinate 
self-complacency? Will he not soon 
imagine, that in every respect, he 
is accomplished for the work? And 


having thus deceived himself, will | 


he not proceed more confidently in 
his expositions of the word of God, 


however wide of the truth, and thus | 


deceive others? 
This may be expected ; 
knowledge tends to humble a man, 


ignorance inflates him with self-con- | 


ceit. 

The evil ends not here; he insti- 
tutes a comparison fav shade to 
himself, in which he imagines, that 
independently of study, he excels 
those “ who labour in word and doc- 
trine ;” and thus his ardour having 
betrayed him into ambition, his am- 


bition excites in him presumption. 


But to all this it may be replied, 
God has given his seal of approba- 
tion to this practice, by blessing it 
to the conversion of souls. Let us 
for a moment grant, that the good 
effects of it have been manifested i in 
numberless instances ; does this fact 
afford a just and infallible criterion 
by which to decide upon the legali- 
ty of the means employed? As a 
general rule, does the end justify 
the instrument? Who will hazard 
the assertion? God, who acts as a 
sovereign, frequently employs a re- 


probate instrument in the accom- 
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(821. On Christ’s speaking in Parables. 


lishment of his purposes. An un- 
yodly minister may be eminently 


c 


useful; but do the effects pr oduced 
iby his ministry, sanctify his instru- 
mentality i - 


Now it can be demonstrated, al- 
though we may not have produced 
conviction, that lay preaching is an 
instrumentality directly opposed to 
an ordinance of God, and conse- 


quently is radically illegal ; so that 


the supposed good ‘effects resulting 
from it can never alter its character. ; 

But we assume higher ground. 
We deny the good effects so stre- 
nuously pleaded. Let it be under- 
stood, we speak in the general, not 
denying that there have been in- 
stances of permanent good from this 
instrumentality. Lay preachers, as 


it was before intimated, and as any 


man knows, who has any knowledge 
of the subject, are generally illite- 
rate, and as such, they may rant and 
declaim, but they will not bear a mes- 
sage of intelligence. And if there 
be no knowledge in the preacher, 

there will be none among hearers, 
who depend on his ministrations for 
instruction in righteousness. ‘The 
amount then of their labour is this ; 
they arouse the feelings and leave 


the mind under its ori ~ or obscuri- 


ty; or in other words, they give their 
sanction to that Guia and “Bibelions 
maxim, that “ignorance is the mo- 
ther of devotion ; ; or encourage a 
notion equally dangerous, and one 
which almost invariably accompa- 
nies this kind of preaching; that re- 
‘igion consists in mere ouleeidd ex- 
citement. Here then is the effect; 
the passions of ignorant people 
aroused. But mark the result ; when 
the gust of passion is spent, as it 
soon must be, the imagined good 
impression is obliterated; however 
apparently beauteous the blossom, 
the plant having no root withereth 
away. 

Hence the excitements thus pro- 
— are generally attended with 
lapses, so deep, $0 fatal and so pub- 
lic, as vitally to affect the best in- 
terests of the gospel. 


We hope we shall not be under- 

























































stood as intimating, that strong feel. 
ing is inconsistent with true reli- 
gion; since nothing is more repug- 

nant to our views. We think if a 
man ever has deep and powerful 
feeling, he should manifest it on a 
subject which involves the life of his 
soul. But we say, that such feeling, 
when unattended by illumination of 
mind, and a correct understanding 
of the terms of the gospel, is no ge- 
nuine evidence of true piety. High 
animal excitement, or a strong mo- 
tion of the affections, when alone, 
may produce an enthusiast, but can- 
not make a man an ornament to the 
gospel. 

From the whole, let this general 
remark be made, that Christians in 
private life should do no more than 
preach by their example, and by a 
conversation becoming the gospel ; 
and that they who are ‘sty led elders 
by virtue of the sanctity of the of- 
fice to which they have been solemn- 
ly ordained, and candidates for the 
ministry* by way of anticipation, 
may, on suitable occasions, more 
publicly exhort; provided they avoid 
authoritative explications of scrip- 
ture in any thing like regular ser- 
monizing, and an address which 
might induce their hearers to sup- 
pose that they taught “as having 
authority.” 

If this rule be observed, the con- 
sequences we deprecate may be 
avoided, and the church, whose in- 
terests, as a sacred charge, are in so 
great a degree entrusted to men, 
will be preserved from a flood of 
disorder, ignorance, and false feel- 
ing in religion. 


W.M. E. 





On Christ’s speaking in Parables. 


Though the men of highest rank 
among the Jews had aspersed the 
character of our Lord, they had not 
been able to prevent a large at- 
tendance on his public ministra- 
tions. A great concourse stood be- 
fore him, on the occasion to which 





* Those who are actually engaged in 
the study are intended, 
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we shall have reference in the fol- 
lowing observations. It appears 
that in the forenoon of a certain 
very interesting day he had been 
communicating instruction in some 
private dwelling ; but in the after- 
noon, his auditory had become so 
numerous, that he went to the “sea 
side,’ and took his seat in a fisher- 
man’s boat, at a little distance from 
the shore, which was thronged by 
“oreat multitudes,” who came to 
hear him. 

The truths which he inculcated 
on this occasion, were such as be- 
came one who had never uttered an 
unimportant word ; but one thing 
seemed surprising. The mode of 
instruction which he was pleased to 
prefer rendered his meaning difh- 
cult, if not impossible to be appre- 
hended!* He spake “ the word”? to 
the people in parables. This is a 
circumstance most carefully stated, 
and strongly accented in the sacred 
record. “He taught them many 
things by parables—but without a 
parable spake he not unto them.” 
(Mark, iv. 2, 34.) A parable is a 
fictitious narrative—a continued 
simile or comparison under which 
divine truth is couched, and from 
which it is not always easy to 
educe it. It is frequently a 
“dark saying,’ presenting truth, 
invested with clouds and shadows: 
and therefore, however carefully 
contrived, it is very possible that 
its intention and drift may be 
unperceived: truths may be in- 
ferred which it does not inculcate ; 
or, instead of clear knowledge, its 
effect may be, only the stare of 
wonder, or the uncertainty of con- 
Very little better was the 
effect of those parables which Christ 
now delivered to the multitudes. 
They were unintelligible even to 
the disciples themselves, who being 


afterwards alone with their Master, 


begged him to explain to them the 
things which he had delivered in 





* For instance, who without an expla- 
nation, could have understood the seve- 
ral things inculcated in the parable of the 
sower ? 
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public: and “he expounded,” say; 
Mark, “all things to his disci 
ples.”’ 

They were likewise desirous to 
know his reason for not adopting a 
plainer method of discourse. |i 
was to them a matter of much sur. 
prise, that when he enjoyed so fa. 
vourable an opportunity for extend. 
ing the knowledge of his gospel, 
he should choose to envelop his 
thoughts in perplexing mystery— 
that he who had always condescend. 
ed to use the utmost familiarity and 
plainness of speech in his instruc. 
tions to themselves, should dispense 
doctrine to the multitudes, in a way 
less adapted to inform than to 
amaze; that he should do this, who 
had no other errand in our world, 
than to enlighten and save the souls 
of men. ‘Their surprise was not to 
be suppressed ; and at a convenient 
time they disclosed it te their mas. 
ter. “They came and said unto 


him, why speakest thou unto then | 


in parables F”’ 

Before we introduce his reply 
(on which we purpose to remark 
more at length) it may not be 
amiss to notice the reason assign- 
ed by the evangelist, for his adopt- 


ing the parabolic mode of in- 


struction, on this interesting occa- 
sion. “All these things” (says 
Matthew, after recording what per- 
haps might be termed with pro- 
priety, Christ’s sermon on the sea) 
“ spake Jesus unto the multitudes in 
parables—that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet, 
saying, I will open my mouth in pa- 
rables, I will utter things which 
have been kept secret from the 
foundation of the world.” Christ, 
it will be observed, did not give this 
reason himself; it is added by the 
evangelist at the suggestion of the 
Holy Spirit. There seems a pro- 
priety in this: it became well the 
dignity and majesty of our Lord; 
suited the designs of Providence 
respecting him, and made, at last, 


the evidence of his Messiahship ap- ~ 
pear to greater advantage, while he 7 
fulfilled the prophecies concerning _ 
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Messiah, to leave the fact of his 
having fulfilled them, to be after- 
wards evinced. Accordingly it will 
be found upon examination, that 
very rarely indeed, and never very 
clearly and decisively, does Christ 
himself pomt out an instance of 
accordance, between his conduct or 
circumstances, and the predictions 
of the Old Testament respecting 
Messiah. Such instances are abun- 
dantly remarked by the evangel- 
ists, who wrote the life of Christ, 
but very seldom, I believe, by Christ 
himself. 

One such instance is here men- 
tioned by Matthew. In speaking 
to the multitude by parables, this 
evangelist was led by the Holy 
Spirit to observe, that Jesus did, 
what Messiah is represented in pro- 
phecy as declaring he would do: 
Asaph in the Ixxviith Psalm, per- 
sonating the Messiah, speaks as 
follows, “I will open my mouth in 
a parable ; I will utter dark sayings 
of old ;” (ver. 2, 3.) and then gives 
an inspired narrative, which like the 
parables of the New Testament, is 
a picture or similitude of heavenly 


things, and was as dark to the Jews | 


in the Psalmist’s day, as were the 
parables of Christ to the wondering 
multitude at the lake of Gennessa- 
reth. Thus it appears, that it had 
been determined on and declared, 
as one of the indications of Mes- 
siah to mankind, that he should 
adopt that very mode of instruction 
which seems to have now well nigh 
scandalized the disciples. It was 
one particular in that description of 
Messiah which the prophecies em- 
bosomed ; and had it been wanting 
in our Lord, he would not have been 
perfectly conformed to that de- 
scription. Here then we discover 
a sufficient reason for his opening 
his mouth in parables. Better sure- 
ly, that the people should be left to 
cherish their darling prejudices ; 
and the disciples to wonder as they 
did, at the conduct of their master, 
than that he should leave unfulfilled 
one iota of the prophetic word, con- 
Vou. I. 





On Christ's speaking in Parables. 
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cerning Christ. So much, as tothe 
reason which the evangelist assigns 
for his speaking in parables. 

Let us now consider what Christ 
himself says in reply to the ques- 
tion of the disciples. “ And the 
disciples came and said unto him 
why speakest thou unto them in 
parables P He answered and said 
unto them, Because itis given unto 
you to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven, but to them it 
is not given. For whosoever hath 
to him shall be given, and he shall 
have more abundance: but whoso- 
ever hath not from him shall be 
taken away even that he hath. 
Therefore speak I to them in para- 
bles: because they seeing see not, 
and hearing they “te not, neither 
do they understand. And in them is 
fulfilled the prophecy of Ksaias, 
which saith, By hearing ye shal) 
hear, and shall not understand ; 
and seeing ye shall see and shall 
not perceive: For this people’s 
heart is waxed gross, and their ears 
are dull of hearing, and their eyes 
they have closed; lest at any time 
they should see with their eyes, and 
should understand with their heart, 
and should be converted, and I 
should heal them.’? Mat. xiii. 10, 15. 
There are two distinct parts in this 
reply of Christ to the disciples. In 
the first, he re:ers them to the so- 
vereign will of the Supreme, which 
had so fixed and arranged affairs in 
this case, as to make the use of pa- 
rables expedient and proper: (ver. 
11.) And in the. second, he shows 
the propriety of this method of in- 
struction on this occasion, by ad- 
verting to the moral state or repro- 
bate disposition of his hearers : 
(ver. 13, 14, 15.) which required 
such a mode, and that on two ac- 
counts: for (ist.) it was the ony 
mode they would endure: (Mark 
iv. 33.) and, (2dly.) while its ob- 
scurity left their violent prejudices 
undisturbed, it was the means of 
inflicting on them a very suitable 
punishment for entertaining these 


| guilty dispositions ; agreeably to 
H 
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Mark iv. 12. In this outline is com- 
prehended, I think, the entire rea- 
sons given by our Lord ; let us 
however proceed to illustrate it by 
considering the very words whic 
he uttered. 

Part I. “He answered and said 
unto them, because it is given unto 
you to know the mysteries of the 

ingdom of heaven, but to them it is 
not given.”? This is the first part 
of his reply: and it is obviously 
neither less nor more, than a simple 
disclosure of the arrangement or 
plan which the divine will had 
settled in regard to the matter. 
The disciples were here plain! 
told, that their Master spoke to the 
multitude in parables, sect as 
on the one hand it was given to the 
disciples in the purpose of God to 
know the mysteries of the gospel ; 
so.on the other this grace was not 
given to the multitude. To per- 
ceive the pertinency of this part of 
the answer, 

1. Weshould contemplate Christ, 
as no other teacher should ever be 
regarded, not merely as thoroughly 
acquainted with all revealed things, 
but as privy to the secret and eternal 
thoughts of Jehovah. It is obvious 
that Christ here claims to know the 
hidden determinations of the infi- 
nite Mind: since he undertakes to 
make known to the disciples what 
those determinations were, with re- 
spect to the spiritual and eternal 
destiny of themselves and the mul- 
titude to whom he had been preach- 
ing. It were awful presumption, 
for a common instructer, or indeed 
for any mere creature, to undertake 
this office: it is not for man or an- 
gel to say, what God has decided 
and fixed in his own mind respect- 
ing the final character and doom of 
any one. But he who was himself 
God as well as man, was competent 
and had an absolute right to exer- 
cis¢ this high province; and he 
thought fit to do so on this and many 
other occasions. 

2. And as Christ must be consi- 
dered as perfectly acquainted with 
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the secret purposes of Heaven, so 
he must be viewed, in this case, as 
doing what he knew was agree. 
able to those purposes, and adapted 
to fulfil them. As he knew that it 
was given to the disciples to know 
the evangelical mysteries, and not 
given to the multitude, so he used 
on this occasion a method of teach. 
ing those mysteries, designed to se- 
cure the accomplishment of the di- 
vine will, with regard both to the 
one, and the other ; a method which, 
consistently with every divine per- 
fection and every human right ; con- 
sistently indeed with the exercise 
of tender mercy on the part of 
Christ ; would leave the multitude 


in culpable ignorance, and at the | 


same time, prove no hindrance to 
the ultimate illumination of the dis- 
ciples. 

And here too our adorable Re- 
deemer must not be regarded as a 
pattern for human imitation. He 
acted in a manner proper in himself 
only, as knowing what no creature 
can know, the unrevealed purposes 
of God. In this respect he was 
perfectly singular. No one else 
ever was, or ought to be like him. 


The only rule of action to common | 


persons is the moral law, or God’s 
revealed will. As they cannot have 
access to the book of God’s de- 
crees, they are required to regulate 
their conduct only by the code of 
precepts contained in the scrip- 
tures, and when disregarding that 
infallible rule, they presume to be 
wise above what is written, and 
think to please God by acting with 
reference to what they imagine his 
secret intentions, they rush into 
inevitable destruction. 

Thus it is, as to men and crea- 
tures. But it was not so with re- 
spect to Christ. He did know per- 
fectly both the things which are re- 
vealed, and the things which are se- 
cret, both the commands and the 
purposes of God: And while he 
never violated the former, neither 


did he ever do any thing, which had e 


a tendency to frustrate the latter. 
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It ts impossible indeed that any 
thing should actually frustrate the 
purposes of God; yet there are 
things which have a tendency to 
frustrate them, and would do so 
were they not overruled and re- 
strained by omnipotence. But 
Christ, we say, never did any thing 
which had a tendency to frustrate 
the divine purposes. On the other 
hand it is very observable, that he 
intentionally used those very mea- 
sures and took those very steps, 
which were directly adapted to ef- 
fectuate those purposes. There are 
many testimonies which affirm, that 
there was the most absolute concur- 
renee,between Christ and the Father 
as the sovereign and universal agent. 
Christ himself announced this sub- 
lime sentiment, when in vindication 
of his having performed a miracu- 
lous cure on the Sabbath, he alleged 
(John v. 17.) the wnintermitted ener- 
ey exerted by his Father through- 
out creation, and in the events of 
Providence ; and hence inferred, 
(though surely the work of mercy 
he had done was in no view justly 
liable to censure) the lawfulness of 
his own energetic operation, in heal- 
ing the impotent man on the Sab- 
bath.* 

But of the authenticity of the 
sentiment we refer to, there is 
more positive proof in the following 
context. With a solemnity which 
well suited the great truth he an- 
nounced, he said to the Jews, “ Ve- 
rily, verily, I say unto you, the Son 
can do nothing of himself except 
what he seeth the Father do: for 





* It seems impossible fairly to fix any 
other construction on the words of our 
Lord. “The Jews sought to slay him, 
vecause he had done those things on the 
Sabbath day: But Jesus answered them, 
My Father worketh hitherto, and JI 
work.” The ground on which he justified 
himself was not unobserved by the Jews, 
who considered it as involving him in the 
greater guilt of blasphemy, and “ there- 
fore sought the more to kill him, because 
he not only had broken the Sabbath, but 
said also that God was his Father, mak- 
ing himself equal with God.” (ver. 18.) 
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what things soever he doeth, these 
doeth the Son likewise. For the 
Father loveth the Son and sheweth 
him all things that himself doeth.” 
(John v. 19, 20.) 

The doctrine, however, to which 
we allude, does not rest on a few 
positive assertions. It is a grand 
evangelical peculiarity, exemplified 
and illustrated through the whole 
life of Christin the flesh. In what 
passage of that wonderful life, was 
there not an exact coincidence be- 
tween his actions and the move- 
ments of Divine Providence, in 
which the eternal designs of God 
are fulfilled and developed ? But 
especially is this observable, in his 
conduct relating to the greatest of 
all events, his own decease. How 
apparent is it, that he always regu- 
lated himself, just in the manner, 
that was adapted to fulfil “ the de- 
terminate counsel of God,” re- 
specting whatever related to that 
awful event. Was it not because 
he aimed at fulfilling that all-wise 
counsel, that he did not, as he cer- 
tainly might have done had he 
pleased, make the evidences of his 
Messiahship blaze forth through the 
world, to the annihilation of ever 
thing related to unbelief ? Was it 
not hence that he performed somany 
of his mighty works in the shades 
of obscurity and retirement ; (John 
vil. 3, 4.) that he so often forbade a 
proclamation of his miracles; charg- 
ing the subjects of them to moderate 
their eulogies, and commanding his 
own disciples to tell no one of some 
things which ne saw and heard, 
until after he should be crucified and 
risen from the dead ? Was it not 
hence that he always effected an 
escape from the hands of his exas- 
perated enemies, while as yet his 
hour had not come, but when that 
hour had come, that he resigned 
himself to their fiercest rage, and 
almighty as he was, went like a 
sheep to the meng and as a 
lamb before her shearers is dumb, 
so opened he not his mouth? No 


1 man took his life from him, but he 
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laid it down of himself; for this he 
knew was agreeable to the secret 
purpose of God; and, indeed, “ this 
commandment,” never given to an 
other, “he had received of his Fa- 
ther,” upon his undertaking to re- 
deem mankind. 

3. Now it is only necessary to 
Keep in mind this wonderful fact, 
that Christ always aimed at fulfill- 
ing the eternal purposes as well as 
the moral precepts of God, in order 
to a full and easy understanding of 
this part of the reply to the disci- 
ples. As he knew that it was given 
to the disciples to know the myste- 
ries of the gospel, and not to the 
multitude, so, as in other cases, he 
acted in a manner that was adapted 
to fulfil, not to frustrate, the divine 
decision im this case. 

4. For it is easy to perceive that he 
adopted this course in speaking to 
the multitude by parables. Para- 
bles, in their own tendency, were 
better suited to fulfil the divine pur- 
eb in this instance, than plain 

iscourses would have been. ‘They 
were obviously so'in regard to the 
multitude; to whom it had not been 

iven to know the mysteries: and 
it may be quickly shown that they 
were so likewise, in regard to the 
disciples, to whom that privilege had 
been given. 

The parables, it is true, at the 
time of delivery were not much 
more intelligible to the disciples 
than to the multitude. But the dis- 
ciples, being Christ’s personal at- 
tendants, had the opportunity of 
hearing him a second time on the 
very same subjects: and it is ex- 
pressly stated that after the multi- 
tude had been dismissed, and they 
were alone with their Master, he ex- 
pounded to them, the things which 
they had heard in public, without 
understanding. And there is one 
observation which must not here be 
omitted: though parables not ex- 
pounded, may produce no other im- 
pression than that of wonder or cu- 
riosity, yet, when properly explain- 
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ed, there is no method of teaching 
so easy, interesting and instructive 
to the common hearer. The won- 
der of the mind is turned into ra- 
tional ecstasy, when the little inci- 
dents of the parable are all seen to 
have covered glorious truths; and 
the impression which those truths 
will then make, will be more defi- 
nite, vivid and lasting, than could 
have been effected by a different 
method. No discussion, however 
clear and forcible, no reasoning, 
however ingenious and conclusive, 
no other method of illustration, can 
affect the common mind, like a well 
arranged parable, when its mean- 
ing is unfolded. Nor does the pre- 


vious wonder now gO for nothing: | 


it is a state of mind exceedingly fa- 
vourable to profiting by exposition, 
as it ensures attention and earnest- 
ness to understand. As the dis- 
ciples, therefore, were afterwards 
made acquainted with the meaning 


of the parables, the first hearing of 


minds for a second; it being given 
them to know the mysteries of the 


which, had so happily prepared thei 


kingdom, an excellent means of im- | 
parting to them this knowledge was | 


now used by their omniscient Mas- 


ter. These disciples, let me add, had | 


need of all the advantages which a 
twofold hearing of these things af- 
forded them; since they were them- 
selves destined to become teachers 
of evangelical mysteries, who need- 
ed to be indoctrinated to a degree 
more than common. 

The substance of these observa- 
tions on the first part of Christ’s re- 
ply to the question of his disciples, 
may be expressed in a single sen- 
tence, thus: “ Why speakest thou 
unto them in parables? He answer- 
ed, because unto you (my disciples) 
it is given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven ; but to them, 
(the multitude,) itis not given; and 
it becomes me to conform my con- 
duct in all respects, to the eternal 
purposes as well as to the law of 
God: hence it was proper for me to 
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address this multitude by parables ; 
which, I was aware, they would not 
rightly understand.” 

) ° e > 

It 18 easy to imagine the effect 
which such an answer as this, would 


have produced on selfish and unsub- 


missive persons. ‘To such persons, 


it would have given little comfort to 


know, that the things which caused 
their perplexity, were agreeable to 
the arrangement which God hath 
settled for ever. To hear, though 
from Christ himself, words which 
exhibit so decisively, the perfect 
sovereignty of God in giving or with- 
holding his saving mercy, would not 
have been grateful, it is feared, to 
some who call themselves Chris- 
tians. Especially would some have 
been apt to demur, on such an occa- 
sion as that to which we have been 
referring. Here, were standing be- 
fore Christ, perhaps several thou- 


sands, shrouded in ignorance, and 


ready to perish in their sins; and 


there, a few disciples, whose minds 


had already been enlightened, and 


who, for the most part at least, had 
received already the renewing grace 
of God. Yet the great multitude are 
suffered to remain in their wretch- 
edness, and the disciples alone, high- 
ly favoured as they have been al- 
ready, derive any benefit from the 
instructions of Christ! 

It may seem surprising, that in- 
stead of replying to this objection, 


Christ should have recognised the 


conduct, on which, with such a 
plausible appearance of reason it is 
predicated, as conformable to a ge- 
neral principle of the divine govern- 


ment; which is, that “whosoever 


hath, to him shall be given, and he 


shall have more abundance; but | 
_ whosoever hath not, from him shall 
} be taken away even that he hath.” 


(ver. 12.) In vain will men demand 
the reasons of this maxim in govern- 
ment, adopted by infinite wisdom 
and benevolence. God giveth ac- 
count of his matters, to none; rea- 
sons he has for all his decisions and 
doings; but he who will not repose 
‘n him implicit confidence without 
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knowing his reasons, will perhaps 
discover them when it will be too 
late to profit by the knowledge. It 
is a solemn certainty, which would 
remain so though disliked and de- 
nied by all men living, that God 
hath mercy on “ whom he will have 
mercy ;”? and deems it perfectly 
equitable, to leave such as have no 
grace totally void of grace, and to 
continue bestowing, as he thinks 
best, the treasures of his goodness 
on persons who have been previous- 
ly enriched by his sovereign dona- 
tions. He hereby does no injustice, 
and pursues a policy which being 
approved by his own unerring mind, 
is little prejudiced by the disappro- 
bation of creatures of yesterday, 
and who are wise, only to do evil. 
Accordingly our Lord does not at- 
tempt to vindicate this principle, 
but merely states it, as what he 
knew to be a maxim in the divine 
administration, and which was now 
exemplified in the allotments which 
God had made respecting the dis- 
ciples and the multitude. “I speak 
in parables, because unto you it is 
given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven, but to them it is 
not given: and this arrangement 
agrees with an established principle 
of the divine government, which is, 
that whosoever hath, to him shall 
be given; but whosoever hath not, 
from him shall be taken even that 
he hath.” 

T.H.S. 


(To be continued.) 
=— 


Of Titus and Crete. 


Discrepancies in doctrine and 
worship among Christians, on minor 
points, when the essentials are re- 
tained, should be no interruption of 
that cordiality towards each other, 
which the sincere followers of the 
kind and mild Redeemer, will al- 
ways possess, and be disposed to 
cultivate. Our faith and manners 
are invariably influenced by educa- 
tion, and early associations; if er- 
roneous, some apology is due; to 
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judge is the province of another, 
with which we interfere at our pe- 
ril. On questions of church govern- 
ment, it 1s, for a great part, as safe, 
as on the question of meats, to fol- 
low the leadings of our own con- 
sciences. The difficulty of deciding 
is of this an invincible argument. 
From the same records we draw, 
and with equal candour, the stable 
proofs of our various sentiments, ac- 
cording to the views with which we 
open the sacred text. That a can- 
did and pious writer, “ On the Or- 
der of the Primitive Church,” should 
experience “ pleasure in being able 
to derive from the word of God a 
sanction for his own system,’ is 
desirable for the sake of his con- 
science. His own safety is not jeo- 
pardised, because he disturbs not 
the peace of others. But the same 
premises yield different conclusions 
to us; possibly because we have al- 
ways supposed a primitive bishop, 
the pastor of a single church, and 
diocesan episcopacy an innovation, 
tostered after the days of the apos- 
thes. 

Candia, or Crete, famous for the 
wisdom of its ancient laws, and for 
its proficiency in tactics, is an island 
about one-seventh as large as the 
state of Pennsylvania, of a mild 
and happy climate, and an air unu- 
sually salubrious. Eleven diocesan 
bishops of the Greek church, in De- 
cember, 1819, superintended the 
Christian inhabitants, who were 
supposed to amount to one hundred 
and fifty thousand souls, and to be 
less numerous than the Turks. 

The present, compared with the 
population of the island in gospel 
days, may be accounted as one to 
three. ‘This writer is, therefore, 
evidently correct in supposing Crete 
of dimensions and population suf- 
ficient for a diocess. He admits 
that Titus is “never called exclu- 
sively the bishop of the island ;”’ and 





* Christian Observer, republished in 
the “Episcopal Magazine,” Feb. 1821. 
Philadelphia. 
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says also, that “he is no where call. 
ed an evangelist.” But that “he 
was to set in order the things that 
were wanting in every city; and 
that he was to ordain elders, or 
ge pe for the whole island.” 

o all this, we subscribe, and are 
willing, in the language of Theo- 
doret, to pronounce him the apostle 
of the Cretans.t When Paul and 
Titus first went to Crete, before any 
church had been planted on the 
island, Titus must have been an at- 
tendant upon Paul, and a preacher, 
without anv relation unto, or con- 
nexion with the Cretans. This is 
substantially admitted, when the 
writer alleges, that “Paul visited 
the island at an early period of his 
ministry, before he was made a pri- 
soner, and he left Titus among the 
islanders to water the churches 
which he had planted.”” With re- 
spect to the time he differs from Dr. 
Paley, of his own church, who, with 
many others, has been of opinion, 
that Paul, after his liberation, sailed 
from Rome into Asia, and taking 
Crete in his way, left ‘a‘itus there. 

This departure from the senti- 
ments expressed in the “ Hore Pau- 
linee,”? a work of unusual merit, 
seems correct, because it does not 
appear that Titus went to Rome 


with Paul, when he was carried a | 


prisoner to be tried by Cesar. Nor 
do any of the letters written from 
Rome, during that imprisonment, 
to the Ephesians, Colossians, Phi- 
lippians, or Philemon, mention Ti- 
tus, or even imply that he was at 


Rome. On the contrary, his pre- | 


sence with Paul is excluded by Co- 


loss. iv. 11. “ These only are my | 
fellow-workers unto the kingdom of | _ 


God, which have been a comfort 
unto me;” and Titus is not named 
as one of them. 

That Paul purposed to visit Co- 
losse, soon after his liberation, ap- 
pears from his letter to Philemon, 


(ver. 22.) But the bespeaking of | 
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'ifhe come shortly,” (xu. 23.) 


letter was sent. 
_ visiting Judea, was, therefore, after 
- — his direction to Philemon to procure 


($21. 


lodgings there, would have been 
remature, if it had been intended 


consequent upon the arduous la- 
‘pour of planting churches in Crete. 


The epistle to Philemon preceded 
the letter to the Hebrews; in that, 


Timothy was joined, in this he is 


mentioned as absent; “ with whom, 
Paul 
romised to see those, to whom the 
f This purpose of 


him lodgings at Colosse. Accord- 


_ ingly, some have imagined that Paul 
went, with Timothy and Titus, to 
_ Crete, where he left Titus, and pro- | 
ceeded to Judea, returned through 


Syria and Cilicia, tarried some time 


at Colosse, wrote from thence to 


Titus in Crete to meet him at Ni- 


_ copolis, came to Ephesus, left ‘Timo- 
thy there, and proceeded to Mace- 


donia. But neither does Titus ap- 
pear to have been with Paul at 
Rome, during his first imprison- 


- ment, nor is there the least evidence 
_ that such journey was ever under- 


taken or accomplished. It was the 
opinion of Pool, that Paul left Titus 
in Crete, when he touched there a 
prisoner, on his passage to Rome. 
But as Titus is not named in the 
enumeration of either of the com- 
panies who left Macedonia for Je- 
rusalem; nor mentioned in the his- 
tory of their going unto, remaining 
at, or coming from Jerusalem ; nor 
spoken of in the account of the voy- 
age, two years afterwards, accom- 
plished from Cesarea to Rome, this 
Opinion seems unfounded. It does 
not even appear that Paul landed at 
Crete on that voyage. 

Many have thought that Paul, at 
or prior to the period of his separa- 


tion from Barnabas, sailed with Si- 
las and Titus from Cilicia to Crete, 
_ and returning to the Asiatic conti- 
_hent, left Titus to perfect the set- 


tlement of the churches there. But 


_ there is no hint of such a thing in 


the acts, or any of the epistles. Yet 


. the native language of ‘Titus was 
that of the inhabitants of Crete. 
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Also, Titus, who was in years and 
office older than Timothy, and com- 
manded more respect, must have 
been as competent for that service, 
as he was to settle the differences in 
the Corinthian church, or to preach 
the gospel among the rude inhabi- 
tants of Dalmatia. But conjectures 
are as unprofitable as endless. We 
cannot collect from the scriptures, 
that Titus was with Paul, from the 
time of his separation from Barna 

bas, during all his travels through 
Asia, Macedonia, and Greece, his 
subsequent voyage to Jerusalem, 
and return through the Asiatic 
churches; nor until he came to 
Ephesus, when Apollos, from Co- 
rinth, met him at that place ; unless 
Titus i. 5, will prove, that they were 
associated, at some interval! of the 
historic account, in Crete. 

There is great difficulty in ascer 
taining when the epistle to Titus 
was written; but this writer in 
placing it before the imprisonment 
of Paul, agrees with Lightfoot, Lard- 
ner, and many other learned critics. 
And though we will neither assign 
the precise time for Paul’s going 
with Titus into Crete, nor the par- 
ticular winter, which they spent to- 
gether at Nicopolis, after the recall 
of Titus from that island, yet, for 
the reasons before given, this writer 
appears to us to be correct, in hav- 
ing assigned to them a period prior 
to the apostle’s first imprisonment 
at Rome. 

Titus was appointed to discharge 
an important duty, when Paul sent 
him to Corinth, with his first epistle 


| to that church, to rectify the disor 


ders of a congregation which pos 
sessed higher advantages for lan- 
guage, science, and polished man 
ners, than any other, and in which 
there appear to have been no offi 
cers. He was successful, and then 
obeyed the message of Paul to him. 
to meet him in Macedonia, to com 
municate the particulars of the af. 
fairs at Corinth. He was sent te 
them again, with the second epistle. 
and afterwards was followed by the 
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apostle in person. This confidential 
service, compared with the circum- 
stance, that no such apology was 
written in behalf of Titus, as of 
Timothy, affords some ground to 
presume, that Paul had previous ex- 
perience of the prudence and fideli- 
ty of Titus. 

The epistle to Titus expressly 
limits his service in Crete to the 
arrival of a substitute, who was pro- 
mised to be sent; it can never, there- 
fore, let us suppose it to have been 
written when it may, prove a per- 
manent connexion between Titus 
and the churches of Crete. 

As Titus was to ordain elders in 
every city, it may be inferred, there 
were none until constituted by him, 
this being one of the things left un- 
done.* Fo suppose that there wer e; 
is also to conflict with his practice, 
of first planting, and afterwards or- 
daining. But when this work was 
performed, or progressed in by him 
for some time, he was to meet Paul 
at Nicopolis. Those whom he had 
ordained, and others, whom Arte- 
mus, or Tychicus, might afterwards 
commission as elders, that is as pas- 
tors or bishops, continued, 1t may 
be fairly presumed, for the evange- 
lists, like the apostles, had no suc- 
cessors,t the succession of the ordi- 
nary office, as every where else. 

If it could be proved, that Titus 
died in Crete, it would no more 
establish that he was bishop of Crete, 
than his death at Corinth or at Dal- 
matia, where the scriptural record 
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+ If diocesan bishops existed in the days 
of the apostles, and were their successors 
in office, then the Catholic argument, 
that Peter, being the prince of the apos- 
tles, left his peculiar powers to the bishop, 
who succeeded him at Rome, finds some 
support. Butif they had no successors 
in office, then John, having survived Pe- 
ter, died the head of the visible church, 
and the Catholic argument is ruined. So 
important did this point appear to Pope 
Pius the IVth, that “he is said to have 
offered Queen Elizabeth, a confirmation 
of all she had done, provided his su- 
premacy was acknowledged.” 








leaves him, would have evinced, that 
he was bishop of either of those 
places. 

Dr. Potter says{ “he (that is Ti. 
tus) was ordained and appointed to 
this office (bishop of Crete) by St. 


Paul ;”? and refers to Titus i. 5. as | 


his proof. But the words§ mean no 
such thing. The verb translated 
“ap ointed,” is never once used in 
the New’ Testament in the sense of 
to ordain to an office; but was in 


this instance designed to refer Ti. f 


tus to the particular directions Pau! 
had given him, when he left him in 
Creter| 


but of particular churches, at that 


time, and we think the affirmative ’ 


cannot be shown, to have ordained 


Titus a bishop, would have confined f 


him to one charge; but the apostle 
gave him no new commission; he 
was to exercise the office which he 
already had, towards any people to 
whom he was sent. And it would 
be as correct to say, that he was or- 
dained a bishop at Corinth, or in 
Dalmatia, in both which places he 
served as an evangelist, by the as- 
signation of Paul, as to denoiminate 


him the first bishop of Crete. That | 


he had the oversight{ of the churches, 


particularly to sl each of them | 
presby ters or bishops,** in Crete, in | 


virtue of his office of evangelist is 
freely conceded, but this was not to 
ordain him especially the bishop of 
Crete. 

The apostles received an extra- 





+ Page 143. “Whose bishop he had 
made him,” that is, of the Cretans. p. 222 

§ Q's Eye wor Ovelakauny. 

| The passages in which the original 
word occurs in the Greek Testament, are 
the following. Matt. xi. 1. Luke iii. 15 
vill. 55. xvii. 9,10. Acts vii. 44. xviii. 2. 
xx. 13, xxill. 31. xxiv. 23. 1 Cor. vii. 17, 
ix. 14. xi. S34. xvi. 1. Tit. i. 5. In none 
of which it is used for ordaining to an of 
fice. Hesychius explains A:arares by 
Oranormt, nabyyaras, 
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Eusebius, 1. iii. c. 4. 
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ordinary commission, which may be 
said to have virtually contained all 
the offices, which have been legiti- 
mately exercised in the church since 
ihey received it, and thus they were 
the predecessors of all other church 
officers. This high commission was 
necessarily limited to them. Paul’s 
apostleship was often questioned, 
but the proofs of his apostleship 
were numerous and evreat. That 
the apostles were Bishops of the 
whole church, in the appellative 
sense of the term, is evident. The 
pastors or bishops of particular 
churches having been commission- 
ed by them, were justly referred to 
them as the heads of their respec- 
tive successions; but there is little 
more propriety, in bringing the apos- 
tolic commission down to a level 
with such presbyters or bishops, or 
of elevating the latter to the grade 
of the former, than of supposing 


| every governor an alderman, or 


every alderman of this city a gover- 
nor of the state, because commis- 
sioned by him. 

Titus exercised an office evident- 
'y inferior to that of Paul, for he 
went and came, preached, planted 
churches, and ordained bishops, ac- 
cording to the directions of the 
apostle. He attended upon his per- 
son, and did the work of an apostle, 
in subordination to him. So far as 
appears from the New Testament, 
his work was not fixed or stationary, 
more than that of the apostle. His 
residence in Crete may not have 
been so long as that of Paul at 
Ephesus. The exercise of his of- 
lice at Corinth, except that he or- 
dained no presbyters there, much 
more resembled that of a bishop, 
which was then understood of one 


_ church, than when he was travelling 
through the cities of Crete, ordain- 
_ ing bishops or pastors, in the cities 
to which he came; for this was in 
character for an evangelist, and 
_ precisely the work of an apostle. 
| This dut 
- modern diocesan bishop, as this does 
' that of a bishop in the gospel days. 


as far exceeded that of a 
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The office of Titus then, call it what 
we may, appears to have been in 
rarik next to that of an apostle, and 
his work evidently extraordinary. 
It seems to have been the practice 
of Paul to carry the gospel into 
strange places, collect worshipping 
assemblies; and afterwards to re- 
turn and ordain elders, of those who 
had some experience. Thus when 
he landed with Barnabas at Perga 
in Pamphylia, they proceeded to 
Antioch in Pisidia, thence to Ico- 
nium, then to Lystra, and after- 
wards to Derbe; they then return- 
ed to all these places, and ordained 
presbyters or bishops in each of the 
societies. ‘The Corinthian church 
was a worshipping secre for 
years before they had any officers. 
Pursuing the same reasonable me- 
thod, he first collected churches in 
Crete, left them worshipping as- 
semblies, and having given instruc- 
tions to Titus to ordain such as were 
fit to be officers in the churches; he 
thus left him to accomplish what he 
would have done, had he tarried 
longer, and gone through those con- 
gregations a second time. Thus 
the churches in Crete were furnish- 
ed, as other places were, with pres- 
byters, pastors, or bishops, who 
could afterwards continue a regu- 
lar administration of ordinances, by 
commissioning others of the same 
order in succession. 

There is nothing in the instruc- 
tions given to Titus by Paul, which 
will not be found implied in the 
work of an evangelist; and the same 
work might have been accomplished 
by him in virtue of his office, in any 
other district to which he came. 

The work for which Titus was 
left in Crete, was not that of a bi- 
shop, who has the oversight of the 
individuals of a church, but a more 
general or indefinite service, to con- 
stitute elders or bishops over the 
worshipping assemblies, and give 
permanency to the fruits of aposto- 
lic labours. 

That every church, or congrega- 


tion, was at the first, in some sense 
I 
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episcopal, admits not of a doubt; 
but this is no warrant for diocesan 
episcopacy in the modern use of 
the word; nor does the history of 
Titus and Crete appear to us to 
yield relief. That Titus had pow- 
ers as an evangelist, even trans- 
cending those of a modern bishop, 
is freely acknowledged ; but they 
were suited to his itmerant minis- 
try, and he was no more, either by 
his commission, or the execution of 
it, the settled bishop of Crete, than 
of Corinth, Nicopolis, Dalmatia, or 
of any other places in which he 
planted, or watered churches. And 
to limit the offices of the apostles, 
and evangelists to any particular 
church, or larger district, over 
which they might for a longer or 
shorter period preside, by virtue of 
their general authority, appears to 
contravene the terms of the aposto- 
lic commission, and the nature of 
the duties for which evangelists 
were originally appointed. 

J. P. Witson. 


ee mara 
Some Articles of Faith in which An- 
titrinitarians and Trinitarians 
accord. 





It is the common report of peo- 
ple, who style themselves Unitari- 
ans, that their opponents are the 
enemies of reason, the advocates of 
mysticism, unfriendly to free in- 
quiry, ready to demand faith where 
there is no information, and pecu- 
liarly illiberal in their views and 
learning. Now it may serve some 
good purpose to extract from “ The 
Unitarian Miscellany,’ a periodi- 
cal work published in Baltimore, 
a few propositions in which Trini- 
tarians perfectly accord with these 
exclusive enemies of bigotry, igno- 
rance, irrationality and supersti- 
tion. 

1. “ We embrace our opinions 
upon the most serious and firm con- 
viction of their truth.”’ So do we. 

2. “We have not been led to 
them without an humble and de- 
vout inquiry into the revelation 
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made by Jesus Christ, earnest 
prayers to God for his enlightening 
influence, and the best use we could 
make of the powers he has given 
us.’ Nor have we. 

3. * While we have the written 
word of God in our hands, we think 
it an imperious duty to consult the 
divine oracles themselves, and to 
build our faith entirely on the sim. 
ple truths they contain.”’ So do we: 
and indeed, ;without repeating 11 
again, we solemnly assent to each of 
the following extracted propositions, 

4. We “believe, that the scrip. 
tures of the Old and New ‘Testa- 
ment contain authentic records of 
the dispensations of God, and of 
his revelations tomen. We think 
the evidence of the truth and divine 
authority of these books to be abun. 
dant and convincing.” 

5. We believe “that the reveal- 
ed truths of the scriptures are in 
conformity with the principles ot 
right reason, and consistent with 
one another. We hold it to be im- 
possible, in the nature of things, 
that any truths, which God has re- 


vealed, should be irrational, or con- | 


tradictory among themselves. What 
stronger evidence can you have of 
the falseness of any proposition, 
than that it contradicts an undenia- 
ble truth, violates the plainest laws 





of your understanding, and opposes | 


the deliberate convictions of your 
judgment ? No such proposition, we 
are persuaded, can be contained in 
the scriptures. If any are found 
apparently of this character, we 
believe the obscurity arises from an 
imperfect acquaintance with their 
meaning, and that further inquiry, 
and more accurate rules of interpre- 
tation, will prove them to be per- 
fectly consistent with the clear, po- 
sitive parts of scripture, and with 
our rational convictions. Passages, 
about which there can be no doubt, 
should serve as guides in explaining 
the obscure.” 

6. We “believe one of the great 
doctrines taught in the scriptures 


to be the unity and supremacy 0! q 
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- mands and promises of God. 


God ;?? and “that he alone is to be 
worshipped.” 

7, We “believe, that Jesus 
Christ was a messenger commis- 
sjoned from heaven to make a reve- 
lation, and communicate the will of 
God to men:’”’ and we, moreover, 
helieve him to be, in one of his na- 
tures, of the essence of the God- 
head. 

8. We believe, that Jesus Christ, 
in his mediatorial office, is “ subor- 
dinate” to the Father, “and that he 
received from the Father all his 
power,”’ to officiate as mediator 
vetween the Deity and sinners. In 
this same character Jesus prayed to 
the Godhead, which is the only pro- 
per object of adoration. Concern- 
ing his official inferiority, Jesus 
said, “ My Father is greater than 
I’ © The Father that dwelleth in 
me, he doeth the works.” “1 can of 
mine own self,”? as God-man medi- 
ator, “do nothing.” “Ihave not 
spoken of myself; the Father which 
sent me, he gave me a command- 
ment what I should say, and what I 
should speak.” “As the Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you.” 

9. “ We believe in the divinity of 


his mission,”’ and in the divinity of | 


his person. “ We consider all he 
has taught as coming from God ; we 
receive his commandments, and 
rely on his promises, as the com- 
In 
his miracles we see the power of 
God ; in his doctrines and precepts 
we behold the wisdom of God ; and 
in his life and character we see a 


_ bright display of every divine vir- 
tue. Our hope of salvation rests 


on” his obedience to the precept, 


and suffering of the penalty of the 


oT I, 


‘aw, in our place, whereby he has 
satisfied divine justice and brought 
ina perfect righteousness, as the 
sround of our acceptance ; which 
complete righteousness becomes 
personally ours, when we _ practi- 
cally and cordially believe “ the 
truths he has disclosed,” and com- 
ply with “the means” of salvation 
“he has pointed out. We believe 


Accordance with Socinian’. 
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him to be entitled to our implicit 
faith, obedience and submission, 
and we feel”? or would wish to feel, 
“towards him all the veneration, 
love and gratitude, which the dig- 
nity of his mission,” the deity of 
his nature, “the sublime purity of 
his character, and his sufferings for 
the salvation of men justly de- 
mand.”’ 

10. We “ believe that Christ was 
one being, and that he possessed one 
mind, one will, one consciousness.”” 
This one being, however, from and 
after the supernatural conception 
by the Holy Spirit, and birth in our 
world, was a complex one, consist- 
ing of a human body, and a human 
soul, united to the divine nature. 
For any thing to be, constitutes 1t 
a being ; and any man is one being, 
even while he consists of a mental 
and a material substance, or of a 
thinking and an unthinking essence, 
mysteriously conjoined in one per- 
son. A complex thing may as truly 
be, or exist, as a simple substance. 

11. Our “doctrines are rational 
and scriptural ; they can be defined 
and explained ; they involve no con- 
tradictions ; they never take refuge 
in mysteries, but are supported by 
the plain and positive truths of the 
sacred writings: they have no de- 
light in darkness; their strength 1s 
best seen and tried in the light of 
open day; they will never shrink 
from inspection, nor retire from any 
manly and honourable contest to 
vindicate their pretensions, or sub- 
stantiate their authority.” 

12. “ We believe” that man had 
originally in himself, “ the power of 
being good or bad, of meriting the 
rewards, or deserving the punish- 
ments of a just God. Christ has 
revealed to us the will, the moral 
government, the perfections of God, 
and the certainty of a future state 
of retribution. He has made known 
the rules of duty, and the terms of 
salvation. He has set before us the 
most powerful motives to obedi- 
ence, and the consequences of wil- 
ful sin, and impenitence.”’ 
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13. “ We profess to believe and | 


teach a religion, which all men can 
understand. We keep as clear as 
possible from all dark windings, 
and thorny mazes. We think the 
way of religion, as revealed in the 
gospel, isa plain way. Weimpose 
no unreasonable tax on any man’s 
understanding. We ask him to be- 
lieve nothing, which we cannot ex- 

lain and make intelligible. We 
hold to no magical faith, which 
works unseen wonders, and finds 
truth in contradictions. We _ be- 
lieve the doctrines, which Jesus 
taught, came from God, and for this 
reason we believe them true. For 


this reason, also, we are sure they | 
I need not ask 


must be rational. 
whether a system founded on such 


principles, has not more to recom- | 


mend it toa sound mind, than those, 
which delight in mysticisms, latent 
meanings, and incomprehensible 
dogmas.” 

14. “ We regard with abhorrence 
every act of tyranny over the per- 
sons of men. But of all tyranny, 
that most deserves our reprobation, 
which is attempted to be exercised 
over the mind. To fetter and en- 
slave the mind is audaciously to 
rob men of that liberty, with which 
the Creator, when he gave them rea- 
son, and the Saviour, when he en- 


lightened that reason by revelation, | 


made them free. 

“He who has just views of the 
imperfection of human knowledge 
and the human faculties, and wishes 
only to conduct answerably to the 
situation in which divine Provi- 
dence has thus placed him, will feel 
the obligation of bearing patiently 
with error, of listening respectfully 
to reasons offered in support of 
offensive opinions, and of repelling 
them only by better reasons offered 
in the gentle spirit of Christianity. 
He will endeavour to bring over to 
his faith those, who dissent from 
what he believes to be important 
truth, only by enlightening the un- 
derstanding and convincing the 
judgment. As ready to receive as 


Accordance with Socinians. 
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to communicate light, he will do no- 
thing to check its progress, or to 
limit the advancement of know. 
ledge. 

“« With him, who thus thinks and 
feels, no article of faith is thought 
too sacred, nor any doctrine too 
true, to be the subject of inquiry ; 
convinced that inquiry and exami- 
nation can do no harm to the truth. 
[tis not truth, he believes, but error 
and imposture, that are endangered 
by being thoroughly investigated, 
by having their foundations examin. 
ed, and their whole evidence ex- 
posed to the most critical scrutiny. 

“Tt was the abuses and corrup- 
tions of our religion only, that 
would not bear the refining process 
of the reformation, but were con- 
sumed in the fiery trial. All that 
was true,—all that was pure and 
valuable survived, and came out of 
the furnace the more beautiful and 
excellent for having parted with its 
dross. And it will always be so. 
Truth will always appear the bright- 
er for its collision with doubt or 
error ; and it will stand the firmer for 
having had its foundations attempt- 
ed to be shaken; like the oak, that 
gathers strength and stability by 
the buffeting of the tempest. It is 
error only, which wants a solid 
foundation, that can be eventually 
overthrown and destroyed. 


“ Nor is this true only, when the | 
contestlies between our holy religion | 
itself and infidelity, or any other | — 
rival system. It 1s equally true, | 
when it lies between different and | 


inconsistent doctrines of the same 
religion, and between different and 
opposite interpretations of the same 
scripture. The doctrine that shrinks 
from examination, that calls for the 
support of authority, that requires 
to be received without evidence or 
without being understood, if it be 
true, exposes itself, or is rather ex- 
posed by its friends to suspicion. It 
incurs a reproach, which can only be 
wiped away by taking away the 


fences, with which it is thus officious- 
} ly and presumptuously surrounded. 
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: [ say officiously and presumptuously 
| surrounded ; for the author of reason 
- and God of truth has neither ap- 


pointed nor authorized, as he has 


not needed any such means to se- 
' cure and to maintain his truth in the 


world.”? 

« Change, that is salutary, is gra- 
dual. Improvement is not sudden 
and at a single effort, but slow, ad- 
yvancing toward perfection by suc- 
cessive degrees. Revolution indeed 
may be sudden, and violent, and ac- 
complished at once ; but its charac- 
ter is equivocal, and its effects un- 
certain, till they have had the test 
of time. 

« Christianity itself has been best 
supported, when the evidence by 
which it is supported, has been most 
freely discussed and fully examined; 
and its nature and design will un- 
doubtedly be best understood, and 
it will come nearest in its form to 


its primitive beauty and simplicity, 


when it shall be studied with unre- 
strained freedom, and the result of 
free inquiry, can be expressed with- 
out reserve and without fear.” 
Now if the antitrinitarians are 
liberal men, fond of truth, and 
friends of free inquiry, because they 
believe in the propositions which 
we have extracted from them, we 
hope they will allow us a share of 
the honour, which they have too 
long claimed as exclusively due to 
themselves. We believe no propo- 
sition to be true, without having 
what we deem rational grounds for 
our assenttoit. ‘This is true, even 
in relation to the doctrine of the 
deity and humanity of Jesus Christ. 
We judge that he is man, because he 
asserts it; and that he is the “ the 
true God,?? because he asserts it; 
and it seems reasonable to us, to 
judge, that all the statements made 
by the holy scriptures are true, 
whether we can perfectly compre- 
hend every thing included in these 
statements or not. Many proposi- 
tions in natural philosophy we be- 
lieve to be true, which we cannot 
explain perfectly in every part. 


On Sacrifices. 
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Thus, we believe, that there is some- 

thing in the loadstone which will 
attract the needle. This is a rational 

proposition, which a child might be- 
lieve, upon the testimony of a eom- 
petent natural philosopher : but nei- 
ther the child, nor the philosopher, 
can tell what the essence of this 
something, called magnetism, is, 
any more than we can tell what is 
the essence of the Godhead or Tri- 
nity. Indeed there is scarcely a 
proposition in natural philosophy, 
in which there is not some term, 
the full meaning of which is not so 
understood that we can answer 
every question, which may be pro- 
posed concerning it. ll solid bo- 
dies gravitate towards the centre o 

the earth, it may be said, and Unita- 
rians believe it; and think they are 
quite rational in doing it: but does 
any one of them perfectly compre- 
hend the essence of gravitation, or 
the nature of its operation? They 
believe the fact of the gravitation 
of solid bodies, just as we believe 
the existence of a trinity in unity ; 
without being able to comprehend 
fully what that is in nature, which 
they denominate the attraction of 
gravitation. 

It would be easy to evince, in a 
thousand instances, that they assent 
to propositions, which they cannot 
explain in all their bearings andim- 
plications. We conclude, there- 
fore, that we are quite as rational 
in our faith, as the Socinians pro- 
fess to be, in their pompously styled 
rational Christianity. KE. S. E. 





FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 
Messrs. Editors, 

If sacrifices were an institution 
of God ; if they were offered up by 
the first family of our race; and if 
they were intended to admonish 
man of his sinful character, and to 
prefigure the GREAT SACRIFICE af- 
terwards to be offered up once for 
all—then we may expect to find 
some traces of this institution among 
all the descendants of Adam; in 
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other words, among all nations. 


Accordingly, that the practice of 


offering sacrifices, was universal, 
for many ages, in every part of the 
known world, is now, I believe, ac- 
knowledged by all who have any 
just clam toa knowledge of anti- 
quity. Itis not contended that this 
institution appeared every where in 
the heathen world in the same form, 
or attended with similar circum- 
stances ; but only that the practice 
of offering sacrifices in some form, 
by way of atonement or expiation 
for sin, has been prevalent at some 
time or another, in every nation un- 
der heaven; and in the greater part 
of pagan nations, is prevalent to 
the present hour. This single fact, 
when impartially viewed in all its 
relations and bearings, will, I am 
persuaded, be quite sufficient to 
show that the practice is not of hu- 
man invention; and at the same 
time to afford no inconsiderable 
means for both illustrating and con- 
firming the great Christian doctrine 
of atonement. 

But it may not only be proved 
that the practice of offering sacri- 
fices was general among the pagan 
nations; but also that the offering 
was understood to be of a strictly 
vicarious nature; in other words, 
that the devoted animal was offered 
up as a substitute, or in the room of 
the guilty person. This, indeed, 
has been confidently denied by Dr. 
Priestley and others ; but no one, I 
think, can rise from the perusal of 
Dr. Magee’s admirable work on 
Atonement and Sacrifice, without 
being convinced, that what may be 
called the Socinian hypothesis on 
this subject, has been triumphantly 
refuted. 

_ T have made these brief remarks, 
solely for the purpose of intro- 
ducing to your readers a document 
put into my hands a number of 
years since, and which appears to 
me worthy of being recorded and 
preserved. Itis a letter addressed 
to the Rev. Dr. Joun H. Livineston, 
the venerable senior professor in 











the Theological Seminary of the 
Low Dutch Reformed Church, bya 
brother of his, a gentleman of great 
respectability and worth, since de. 
ceased. It is as follows. A. B. 


Poughkeepsie, June 9, 180° 
Dear Brother, 

“T am just returned from spend- 
ing between two and three months 
in the Highlands, opposite West 
Point. While there, I was informed 
of a fact which I thought interesting 
enough to relate to you. My author 
is a Mr. Justus Nelson, now about 
75 years of age; an honest and re- 
spectable old gentleman, who has 
spent three quarters of a century 
on this spot. 

“ In tracing the limits of his plan- 
tation, we came to a smooth piece 
of ground near the river, and still 
nearer a small rivulet of spring wa- 
ter. This, he told us, was formerly 
the residence of a tribe of Indians, 
and which they only left when the 
natives generally removed from that 
part of the country, in the year 
1756. Whilst our company were 
viewing the place, and naturally so- 
liciting information from this patri- 
archal old citizen respecting his 
former savage neighbours, he told 
us, that when he was a youth of, say 
fourteen or fifteen years old, he was 
present at an extraordinary scene 
which occurred here. 

« An Indian had killed his father. 


The tribe immediately convened, . 


and he was condemned to be burn- 
ed alive. The day arrived ; and all 
the Indians in that part of the coun- 
try, and most of the white inhabi- 
tants attended. The pile was very 
large, consisting of at least twenty 
wagon loads of dry wood. Fire was 
put to it in several places, and the 
conflagration soon became general. 
At this moment the parricide ap- 
paw with his hands pinioned, and 
ed by four stout men, two on each 
side, holding him by the shoulders. 
When dhethed approached as near 
the fire as they possibly could with- 
out being scorched, they seized the 
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criminal, and, lifting him from the 
cround, appeared to be in the act of 
precipitating him into the flames: 
when, suddenly desisting, a black 
hog was produced from another 
art of the crowd, and flung into the 
midst of the fire, where he perished 


ina moment. The murderer was, 


in an Instant untied,—mixed with | 


his countrymen as usual,—and no 
mention of the deed ever after oc- 
curred.. Mr. Nelson said, that the 


man lived there several years af- | 
terwards, and finally emigrated with | 
_ the rest of his tribe about fifty years 


aQ0. 
“Whether the culprit was privy 


-to the atonement that was to be 


made for him, and had himself pro- 


' vided the animal, Mr. Nelson was 


not informed. His opinion is, that 
he expected immediate death, and 
was as much surprised at his de- 
liverance as the bulk of the by- 
standers. 

« The truth of this narrative does 


| not rest alone on the credibility of 
Mr. Justus Nelson. I find it spoken 
of in the neighbourhood as a thing 


which no one hesitates to believe. I 
certainly give it full credence. The 


Indians who inhabited the banks of 
' the Hudson, the sea coast of Con- 
necticut, and Nassau, Staten and 


Manhattan islands, were the Mo- 


 heagans, originally from Lake Hu- 


ron.—Your affectionate brother, 
‘ Henry LIVINGSTON. 
‘Rev. Dr. Livingston.” 
memo 


Thoughts on Revivals of Religion. 
(Continued from page 24.) 


Having ventured some remarks 
un the nature and desirableness of 
revivals, in a preceding number, we 
proceed, now, to mention some of 
the means which the friends of the 
Redeemer should employ, to invite 
and promote these benign visits of 
the God of all grace. 

1. The first that occurs, and per- 
haps the first in importance, is ex- 
emplariness on the part of profess- 
ing Christians. 
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As we would wish, fellow Chris- 
tians, to witness the power and effi- 
cacy of the gospel, in the salvation 
of souls, we must look inte our own 
hearts, and try to live under the 
constraining influence of the love 
of Christ. If we content ourselves 
with the mere form of godliness, we 
cannot adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour; our light cannot shine 
before men, so as to induce them to 
glorify our Father who is in heaven. 
Instituted external observances are 
good in their place. They are but 
means, however, and ought not to be 
rested in. or mistaken for the end. 
Genuine godliness has its form ; but 
it has its power also. And if we. 
would recommend religion to those 
with whom we are conversant, we 
must show that our faith is a living, 
operative, and sanctifying principle. 
It will be next to impossible to con- 
vince the thoughtless part of man- 
kind of their guilt in neglecting the 
gospel, while they see its professors 
uninfluenced by the spirit and pre- 
cepts of Christ. And, unless our 
hearts are deeply affected with a 
sense of our Christian obligations, 
all our efforts to promote the glory 
of God, and the good of souls, will 
be feeble, languid, and ineffectual. 
The history of the church will bear 
us out in saying, that most revivals 
of true religion begin in the hearts 
of God’s professing people. Times 
of refreshing, from the presence of 
the Lord, are generally afforded, 
in answer to the effectual, fervent 
prayers of the righteous. This be- 
ing the fact, does it not follow clear- 
ly, that coldness and languor, in 
Christians, constitute formidable 
barriers to the progress and efficacy 
of the gospel? What an affecting 
consideration! If we who have 
named the name of Christ, and 
taken upon ourselves the obligations 
of Christians, are cold and indiffer- 
ent in the service of our blessed 
Master, we stand in the way of the 
salvation of souls. 

Are your graces, then, Christians, 


| ina low and languishing state? Are 
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you conscious that, in temper and 
practice, you fall far short of the 
requirements of the gospel? Call 
mightily on God, that he would 
“strengthen the things which re- 
main, that are ready to die.” Be- 
take yourselves to fervent prayer 
and close self scrutiny. You have an 
advocate with the Father; a throne 
of grace, and a God of mercy to go 
to, whose arm is not shortened that 
it cannot save, and whose ear is 
open, and ever attentive to the cries 
of the returning penitent. 

2. Prayer is necessary to give 
effect to all other means of grace. 
‘Call upon me, in the day of trou- 
ble, saith the Lord, and [ will de- 
liver thee, and thou shalt glorify 
me.” By prayer the Christian en- 
gages Omnipotence in his favour. 
And, as the poet expresses it, 

‘‘ Satan trembles when he sees, 

The weakest saint upon his knees.” 


“« Without me, ye can do no- 
thing,’’ is a lesson, which every true 
disciple of Christ has learned, in 
some degree, though it is too often 
neglected, to our unspeakable loss. 


Of the sad effects of self-confidence, 


we have a memorable instance in 
the apostle Peter. His Lord, on a 
certain occasion, warned him of his 
danger. But deeming the caution 
needless, he replied: “Though all 
men should be offended because of 
thee, yet will I never be offended: 
though I should die with thee, yet 
will I not deny thee.” This lan- 
guage bespeaks a warm attachment 
to his master; but it betrays great 
ignorance of his own weakness. 
Mark the issue. His curiosity leads 
him into company where temptation 
assails him, at a moment when he is 
off his guard. His fear gets the bet- 
ter of his faith: when, interrogated 
by an impertinent maid servant, he 
denies his Lord, with profanity and 
falsehood. Way did he fall? Be- 
cause he presumed when he ought 
to have feared, and boasted, when 
he ought to have prayed, “ Lord 
thou knowest my frame, and re- 
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memberest that I am dust; hold 
thou me up, and [I shall be safe.” 
His case is recorded, reader, for our 
benefit. “ Let him that thinketh he 
standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 
« Let us come boldly to the throne 
of grace, that we may obtain mercy, 
and find grace to help in time of 
need.” 

Do you find your evidences of an 
interest in the Saviour faint and un- 
satisfactory? Go to the mercy seat; 
look up to the Father of lights, and 
ask him to shed into your benighted 
mind, the light of his reconciled 
countenance, and give you the tes- 
timony of his spirit, to witness with 
your Spirit that you are his. It is 
your Saviour’s promise, and com- 
mand; “ask, and ye shall receive, 
that your joy may be full.’ John 
xvi. 24. Have you ungodly rela- 
tives, for whose salvation you feel a 
deep and tender concern, and in 
whose hearts you long to see Christ 
formed, the hope of glory? Lay 
their case before God, with frequent 
prayers and intercessions. He has 
the hearts of all men in his hand, 
and can turn them, as the rivers of 
water, whithersoever he will. 

Are you desirous of seeing the 
triumphs of grace in the congrega- 
tion with which you are associated ? 
Aid the ministry of the gospel and 
its ordinances by your prayers ; and 
water the good seed of the word 
with your tears. “Ye that make 
mention of the Lord, keep not si- 
lence; give him no rest till he esta- 
blish, and till he make Jerusalem a 
praise in the earth.” Say continu- 
ally, “ Return, we beseech thee, 0 
God of hosts, look down from hea- 
ven, and behold, and visit this thy 
vine.” God is a hearer of prayer. 
And we may rest assured, that 4 
reasonable portion of our time spent 
in prayer, will not be spent alto- 
gether in vain. 

Social prayer is of special impor 
tance in promoting the interests 
of religion. Our blessed Lord has 
given us great encouragement 10 


' this duty, by the promise of his pre- 
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gence wherever two or three are 
met together in his name. It was 
much practised in the primitive days 
of Christianity; and, indeed, it is 
a means of drawing down special 
blessings upon ourselves and the 
church of Christ. 

tn hen societies, under the di- 
rection of prudence and discretion, 


_ have always been nurseries of evan- 


gelical piety. And a prevailing in- 
clination to attend upon them, may, 


| genera’: be regarded asa token 


or good. Such meetings are oe 


} pily calculated to confirm our fait 


to enliven our hope, to promote bro- 
therly love, and enlarge our desires 
for the prosperity of Zion. And 


however much they may be neglect- 


ed and despised in times of dead- 
ness and stupidity in religious con- 


_ cerns, they are much frequented, 


| and signally blessed, whenever God 
_ is pleased to pour out his spirit and 






revive his work. And we would 
submit to the serious consideration 
of our pious readers, the propriety of 
meeting in some convenient place, 
on the Sabbath morning, previously 
to the commencement of public wor- 
ship, for the purpose of imploring 
the blessing of God, on the exercises 
of the sanctuary. Some persons, 
we are well aware, may not find it 
convenient to attend on these occa- 
sions. Many, however, could spend 
a short time in this way, without 
neglecting any of their domestic du- 
ties. Itis the practice in some of 
our churches, and, in several in- 
stances, it seems to have been at- 
tended with a divine blessing. The 
exercises in these meetings, ought, 
perhaps, to be confined to prayer 
and singing. The principal subject 
of prayer, should be the success of 
a preached gospel, wherever it is 
dispensed, and especially, in the 
congregation with which we may 
be connected, respectively. “ Paul 
may plant, and Apollos water; but 
God giveth the increase,” is a truth 
which cannot be too deeply im- 
pressed on our minds. It is God 


that gives the hearing ear, the ten- 
Vou. I. 
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der heart, and the faithful applying 
conscience. It is God that gives 
effect to the word preached, for the 
conviction of the sinner, and for the 
comfort and edification of his peo- 
ple. And we are fully persuaded, 
readers, that if we prayed more fer- 
vently, and reflected more serious- 
ly, before we enter the courts of the 
Lord’s house, we should have more 
of that hungering and thirsting af- 
ter righteousness, on which the Sa- 
viour pronounces a benediction. We 
should oftener have occasion to say, 
“Come ye that fear the Lord, and I 
will tell you what he hath done for 
my soul.” 

Another means favourable to the 
revival of religion, is frequent and 
free conversation on the subject. 
« They that feared God, of old time, 
spake often one to another ; and the 
Lord hearkened and heard it: and 
a book of remembrance was written 


| before him for them that feared the 


Lord, and that thought upon his 
name: and they shall be mine, saith 
the Lord of hosts, in that day when 
I make up my jewels; and I will 
spare them as a man spareth his own 
son that serveth him.” This was 
the practice of the apostles and pri- 
mitive Christians, and why should 
it not be our practice? The subject 
has lost none of its importance. 
Men talk much on subjects of a tem- 
poral nature, in which they feel a 
deep interest. And why should not 
Christians speak to one another of 
the glories of the Saviour, and con- 
sult about the best means of pro- 


| moting his kingdom? Why should 


the introducing of religious topics 
be deemed, as we fear it is; in some 
social circles, a breach of good man- 
ners ? Why should we be backward 
to urge our intimate friends and ac- 
quaintance, to give diligence to 
make their calling and election 
sure? Ah, what reason we have to 
be humbled for our unfaithfulness 
and worldly spirit, when we read. 
in holy scripture such express pre- 
cepts as these: “Thou shalt in 
— rebuke thy neighbour, and 
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not suffer sin upon him.”—*« Let 
your conversation be always with 
erace seasoned with salt. Exhort 
one another daily, lest any of you 
be hardened through the deceitful- 
ness of sin.” 

Finally, let us attend, with all 
seriousness and punctuality on the 
means of grace, and all those ordi- 
nances which God has instituted 
for the salvation of souls, and for 
the edification and comfort of his 
people. Laying aside all malice 
and guile, and envy, and hypocrisy, 
and evil speaking, let us desire the 
sincere milk of the word that we 
may grow thereby. Having given 
up our names to the Lord, we can- 
not neglect his service without apos- 
tacy and ruin. If any man draw 
back, my soul hath no pleasure in 
him, saith the Lord. If we find 
our love declining, we must have 


recourse to the same grace, that at | 


first, enkindled it; the Lord’s arm 
is not shortened that it cannot save; 
nor is his ear heavy that it cannot 
hear: our sins have separated be- 
tween us and our God. If we for- 
sake these sins and return unto him, 
he will have mercy upon us, and 
manifest himsélf unto us, as he doth 
not unto the world. He will revive 
our languishing graces, strengthen 
our faith, brighten our prospect, and 
make us to triumph in Christ. Nay, 
more ; if his truth be preached with 
fidelity, and be followed up with 
the effectual, fervent prayer of the 
righteous, it will prove mighty, 
through the power of the Hol 

Ghost. We shall be blessed with 
the delightful spectacle of many 
turning to the Lord, and our: ears 
shall hear the gladsome song of sal- 
vation to our God. The eyes of the 
blind shall be opened, and the 
tongue of the dumb shall be loosed: 
the captive soul shall be made free 
in Christ; our youth shall become 
serious and mindful of their Creator; 
the house of God shall be filled with 
his glory, and Zion’s children shall 
be joyful in their king. “ Even so; 
come, Lord Jesus !” 
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Mrs. Sarah Ralston. 


Departed this life the 26th of 
December, 1820, Mrs. Sarauw Rat. 
ston, wife of Robert Ralston, Esq. 
of this city. The death of this dis. 
tinguished female has been uni- 
versally acknowledged to be a pub. 
lic loss. The community have la- 
mented her departure. Gratitude 
for her services to society, and the 
worth of her example, demand some 
memorial of her valuable life. 

The God of nature and of grace 
had bestowed on this woman gifts 
that qualified her for extensive use- 
fulness. Her mind was strong and 
vigorous ; her judgment sound and 
discriminating ; her disposition live- 
ly and active. Providence had ele- 
vated her to a state of affluence. 
And to all his other favours, the 
Lord had been pleased to add the 
enriching gifts of his grace. Such 
personal endowments, placed in 
the most favourable circumstances, 
could not fail to secure to her 
great influence. Thus was she 
prepared for those works of charity 
and beneficence that will long re- 
main as monuments of her worth 
and excellence of character. 

Mrs. Ralston was always ready 
to receive and entertain her friends 
and acquaintances. They were met 
with pleasure, and treated in a kind 
and courteous manner. In compa- 
ny she was a set yet cheerful 
and affable. Many, especially of 
the clergy, will remember the atten- 
tion and hospitality they experienc- 
ed from her, while abiding for a 
time in her family. 

Mrs. R., by the warmth of her 
natural feelings, was formed to em- 
brace her particular friends with 
the kindest affection. Her friend- 
ship was uniform and steady. She 
was always ready to do its of- 
fices, by sympathizing with her 
friends in their afflictions, and par- 
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her intimacy and confidence, will 
long remember the kind and aftec- 
tionate manner in which she endea- 
voured to prepare her for a heavy 
affliction of which she had hoped 
her friend. was yet ignorant; and 
when she found her already ac- 
quainted with, how deeply she sym- 
pathized with her, how tenderly 
she tried to sooth her anguish, and 
bring her mind to a state of compo- 
sure adapted to that holy commu- 


f nion in our Lord’s supper, which 


/was approaching. Her friend was 


so disturbed in mind by the afflic- 
tion, that, deeming herself to be in 
a state unfit for participating in that 


' sacred ordinance, she had formed 


the purpose of abstaining from it: 
but Mrs. R. warmly and affection- 
ately remonstrated against such a 
purpose, insisting that it was the ef- 
lect of a mistaken judgment, and 
a delusion of the great enemy of 


| Christians, who wished to aggra- 
' vate her affliction, by keeping her 
' from the truest source of consola- 
F tion. 


This was certainly correct. 


| Affliction brought on us, not by our 
' own folly, but by the wickedness of 
_ others, should urge us into the pre- 


_ sence of our Lord, not keep 
' from it. 


us 
Hannah, the mother of 


j Samuel, when vexed and disturbed 
| by the unkind and injurious treat- 
' ment of her rival, did not, on that 
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account, stay away from the wor- 
ship of the temple, but went thither 
to find relief; and there, having un- 
burdened her oppressed spirit, by 
pouring out her heart im supplica- 
tion before God, she found coenso- 
lation. She returned home, and 
“her countenance was no more 
sad.”? 

Mrs. R. was charitable to the 
poor. She felt for their wants and 
distresses. Besides those visible 
monuments of her disposition, so 
well known in this city, there are 
many acts of private charity that 
have come to the knowledge of her 
friends. She was in the habit of 
supplying the wants of poor fami- 


_ lies by sending them frequently ar- 
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ticles of food and clothing. Many 
other acts of kindness to the af- 
flicted, known only to the recipients 
of her bounty, are, we have reason 
to believe, registered on high. 
Shortly after her marriage, Mrs. 
R. made a public profession of re- 
ligion, and became a communicating 
member of the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church in this city. Her pro- 
fession she sustained; being al- 
ways, as far as her health would ad- 
mit, punctual in her attendance. in 
the house of God, and on the insti- 
tutions of religion, as well as ex- 
emplary in her general deportment. 
Hypocrisy was her abhorrence. She 
was averse to every thing like osten- 
tation in religion. In the perform- 
ance of duty she was resolute. Ma- 
ny evidences of this trait in her 
character might be adduced from 
her conduct in relation to those 
charitable institutions of which she 
is regarded as the founder. But we 
select one connected with all the 
tender feelings of a mother. When 
her eldest son was on the eve of 
commencing a voyage to Canton, 
she was found one day by an inti- 
mate friend, busily engaged in mak- 
ing preparations for shis departure. 
Observing the composure manifest- 
ed on the occasion, her friend ex- 
pressed surprise, that she should be 
able so completely to command her 
feelings, when her eldest son (the 
first child that was absent from the 
parental roof for any length of 
time) was about to sail on a long 
and tedious voyage. Mrs. R. re- 
plied, “1 endeavour to ascertain 
what is duty, and having discovered 
this, I try to keep down my feelings.” 
In reference to the death of this son, 


_ who was suddenly removed from the 


world by a very rapid and distress- 
ing malady, she exhibited uncom- 
mon submission to the divine will. 
Her composure was generally no- 
ticed by her friends. But it was 
known only to her intimate friends, 
how completely the grace of the 
Christian triumphed over the feel- 
ings of the mother.. A female friend, 
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on entering her room, while her son 
was laying a corpse in another, be- 

an toweep. Tocompose her Mrs. 
R. said, “ My dear , why should 
we weep? Has not the Lord set a 
hedge around us, as he did about 
Job P I have been looking out for 
some affliction. It has come. And 





now I bow to the sovereign will of } 


ao) 

God. He had aright to do whathe 
has done. I acquiesce. If by a wish 
I could recal my dear son, I would 
not do it contrary to the will of 
God.” She then, in all the dignit 
of Christian submission, and wit 
sweet composure, which nothing 
but the grace of the Almighty could 
produce, led her friend into the 
room where lay the mortal remains 
of her beloved child. 

Mrs. R. was the mother of a nu- 
merous offspring. Eleven are now 
living. While her children were 
young, she found her time fully oc- 
cupied in attending to them. She 
felt the great importance of prepar- 
ing them for the duties of life, and 
especially of educating them in the 
fear of God. It cannot be reasona- 
bly expected that a mother sur- 
rounded by a large family of young 
children, should devote much of 
her time to the concerns of public 
institutions. The cultivation of the 
vineyard in which the Lord has 
placed her will furnish ample em- 
ployment; and no pretence of great- 
er usefulness will warrant her in 
neglecting the duties that pertain to 
her station asa mother. These du- 
ties prefer an imperious claim on 
her attention and time, and cannot 
be omitted consistently either with 
the dictates of nature, or the pre- 
cepts of Christianity. If a mother 
can fairly redeem time, after the 
due discharge of these duties, she 
may bestow it in attending to du- 
ties of a public kind. What an in- 
spired writer has said in reference 
to public worship, is applicable to 
this subject: « Let all things be 
done decently and in order.” 

As the family of Mrs. R. grew up, 
she found herself disengaged from 
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that ceaseless attention, whieh is 
demanded, while children are young 
and dependent on maternal solici- 
tude. Her daughters were now ar- 
rived at an age that fitted them to 
share with her in the management 
of family concerns, and in attend. 
ing to the younger members. She 
could, therefore, consistently with 
the duties of a Christian mother, 
appear in a more conspicuous cha- 
racter. Her time and her talents 
could be lawfully applied to the 
advancement of any scheme of “a 
lic utility coming within the sphere 
of female enterprise. 

The first institution of a public 
nature which particularly engaged 
her influence and talents, was the 
FremAce Bisie Society oF Puita- 
DELPHIA. 


The Bible Society of this city 


| having conceived the opinion that 


the establishment of such female 
societies would greatly promote the 
Bible cause, appointed a commit- 
tee to invite the co-operation of 
ladies in the benevolent work. In 
looking round for a female of in- 
fluence on whose benevolence re- 
liance might be placed, the com- 
mittee soon selected one from whom 
every exertion might be expected. 
A letter was addressed on the sub- 
ject to Mrs. R. She immediately 
accepted the invitation, and ar- 
dently engaged in effecting the 
establishment of the contemplated 
institution. She found the ladies 
to whom she applied ready to unite 
in the benevolent work ; and in the 
course of the year 1814, Tue Fx- 
MALE BisxeE Society oF PuitapEL- 


Pui, was established, of which Mrs. [ 


R. was chosen president. 

This society, composed of ladies 
belonging to almost every denomi- 
nation of Christians, deserves much 
apes for its active exertions. It 

as proved a powerful auxiliary in 
the common cause. Besides an ex- 
tensive distribution of the holy 
scriptures, and giving $500 to the 
American Bible Society, it has 
made frequent and liberal donation: 
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to the funds of the parent society 


fof this city. 


The active and benevolent mind 
of Mrs. R. was next occupied with 
the plan of an establishment for or- 

hans. This she had long contem- 
plated as highly desirable. After 
mature deliberation on the subject, 
she communicated her plan to a 
number of ladies; and although it 
was not received with that general 
approbation it certainly deserved, 
yet she persevered through much 
discouragement; and by the bless- 
ing of the Almighty on her zealous 
exertions, she had the pleasure of 
seeing her hope realized in the in- 
stitution of the Orpuan Socrery. 


It was established in the year 1814; | 
_ and Mrs. R. was chosen first direct- 
‘ress of the board of managers. Tl - 
next year she made a visit to New 


York, where she saw the Orphan 


_ Asylum erected in that city; when 
the idea of a similar building for 
' the accommodation of the clfildren 
_under the care of the society pre- 
, sented itself to her mind. Shortly 
after this a large and commodious 


house* was erected; which now 
contains ninETY orphans, who are 


fed and clothed and educated by 


their benevolent patrons. 

Among charitable institutions an 
Orphan Asylum must always be al- 
lowed to hold a distinguished place. 


_ When conducted on Christian prin- 
ciples, it is a mode of dispensing 
_ charity, against which no objection 
- can he. Weare happy to state, that 


in the management of this institu- 


tion, the ladies have not forgotten, 
that the little dependants on their 


charity have souls as well as bodies, 


_ Spiritual as well as temporal wants ; 
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and that in their education they are 
__ tobe considered as young immortal 
_ creatures accountable to God for 
_ their conduct, as well as members 


—— 





* The Orrnan Hovse covets an area 


_ of 50 by 53 feet, on a lot of 130 feet by 
_ 134; situate on the corner of Cherry and 
' Fifth street from Schuylkill. 

__ brick building, three stories high, with a 


It is a 


hasement story. 
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of society, who will have to per- 
form the duties of their several sta- 
tions. Attention is paid to their 
instruction, not only in morals but 
inreligion. The society have been 
peculiarly happy in the selection of 
a MATRON; who is admirably quali- 
fied for the management of the 
Asylum, and has been very success- 
ful in maintaining order and disci- 
pline in the house, and in superin- 
tending the teaching of the children. 
This society does not contem- 
plate moré than giving the children 
a common education, sufficient to 
fit them for the humbler stations of 
life. Among the number that may 
come under their care, it is proba- 
ble will be found some among the 
male children possessing minds of 
such superior order as would qualify 
them, under a proper course of in- 
struction, to become extensively 
useful both in church and state. 
Such gems should not be lost ; they 
ra be sought for and polished 
foruse. A mind capable of direct- 
ing the great concerns of a nation, 
ought not to be doomed to spend its 
days in guiding a ploughshare. A 
mind so highly gifted with natural 
talents and enriched with grace, as 
to fit it for adorning the pulpit and 
dispensing the word of life with 
great effect, ought not to be confined 
for life to the mechanic’s plane and 
chisel. We therefore take the liber-. 
ty of —— to the managers of 
the Asylum, the propriety of look- 
ing for such superior minds among 
their children ; that when found they 
may procure patrons for them, who 
will give them a liberal education, 
sufficient to elicit, expand and cul- 
tivate their mental faculties, and 
thus qualify them for some high, ho- 
nourable and useful stations in 
church or state, to which the provi- 
dence of God may callthem. The 
mind of a Franklin or a Ritten- 
house, of a Rush or a Wistar, of a 
Watts or a Martyn, may be placed 
under the care, and at the disposal 
of the Orphan Society. 
Before the society for providing 
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an asylum for indigent widows and 
single women came into existence, 
Mrs. R. had long contemplated an 
establishment of the kind; and had 
often, in her family, expressed the 
satisfaction she would feel in being 
able to provide such a retreat for a 
class of females who ought always 
io be distinguished from the com- 
mon classes of poor people. For 
years she had been in the habit of 
selecting such as objects of her 
charity; and affording them great 
relief, by paying their rent, and sup- 
pying them with the necessaries. of 
iife. 

“THE INDIGENT AND SINGLE Wo- 
MEN’S Society,’’ was established in 
the year 1817. In forming this in- 
stitution and in superintending its 
concerns, Mrs. R. received the aid 
particularly of one whose retiring 
merit shrinks from public view. 
This society was designed for the 
relief, not of widows and single 
women of all descriptions, who ma 
apply for charitable aid, but only of 
such individuals as are reputable in 
their character, and have seen more 
propitious times. For such the so- 
ciety wished to provide a home, in 
which they might spend the re- 
mainder of their days free from the 
distractions of poverty, and enjoy- 
ing all the necessaries, together 
with some of the comforts of life. 
Over this institution too Mrs. Ral- 
ston presided till her death. 

A house for the reception of the 
objects of their bounty was provid- 
ed by the society. The family com- 
menced with ten members, and has 
been increased to thirty-seven. 
Many of these females have been 
entirely dependent on their funds 
tor support. In maintaining a few 
they have received aid from other 
sources. Such success has attended 
the exertions of this meritorious 
society, that they have been enabled 
to erect a very large and commo- 
dious dwelling,* near to the build- 





* Tue Winow’s Asyium is a brick 
yuilding, 64 feet square, three stories 








ing reared by the Orphan Society 
for the residence of their depen- 
dent and interesting family. 

To the support of these three in- 
stitutions Mrs. R. devoted much of 
her time and attention. They oc- 
cupied her thoughts by day and b 
night. She watched over them with 
the tenderest solicitude, and was 
ever devising means for advancing 


their interests. The weight of her 


character, and the influence of her 
name were great; and these she 
cheerfully applied to foster and 
cherish the objects of her most ar- 
dent affection. | 

The management of the Widow’s 
Asylum was attended for a tame 
with difficulty and perplexity. The 
age and infirmities of the imhabi- 
tants will naturally occasion more 
trouble in maintaining order and 
harmony, than the docility of chil- 
dren. Owing to this cause, and 
some particular circumstances, Mrs. 
R. foufid it necessary to spend much 
of her time in superintending its 
affairs ; visiting the house once, 
and frequently twice a day, for the 
purpose of re in a very mi- 
nute manner, its order and econo- 
my. It was on these occasions, we 
are informed by one who often ac- 
companied her, that grace appeared 
in her temper to peculiar advantage. 
There, frequently, while her tem- 
per was tried much by unpleasant 
occurrences, she was enabled to 
meet them with composure of mind, 
and, with sweet humility united 
with becoming firmness, to correct 
what was amiss among the aged and 
infirm. Thus this excellent woman 
continued, with the most persever- 
ing industry, and with increasing 
reputation, to prosecute the benefi- 
cent work in which she was employ- 
ed, till death came to remove her to 
a higher and nobler sphere of ac- 
tion. And we are authorized to 
state, as an evidence of her humi- 
lity of mind, that although she had 
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high, with a basement story, on a lot of 
74 by 154 feet. 
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' many a female in the enjoyment of 
| perfect health. The strength of her 
' mind was particularly manifested a 
| little before her decease. 
_ of seeing her daughter, who is set- 
' tled in Albany, she, with her accus- 
' tomed resolution, set out from home, 
» and accomplished her purpose, when 
it was apprehended her infirmities 
_ would compel her to return before 
_ she reached that city. 


‘been so much engaged in public 
| business, and had so often presided 
| at the meetings of the managers of 
‘the several institutions with which 
' she was connected, she was often 
‘heard to say, that she felt herself 
) the on 3 least among them. 


The 


abours of this distinguished 


> female will be more highly appre- 
' cjated, when it is observed, that she 
| had constantly to contend with very 
: painful and distressing nervous af- 
 fections. 
» uncommonly strong, she would have 
' been unable to resist their influence. 
— Overpowered by such a weight, a 
mind of the ordinary class would 
» have sunk into inaction, and sought 
relief, not by a vigorous application 
| to the duties of life, but by yielding 
_ to the disheartening mfluence of her 


Had not her mind been 


© feelings. But Mrs. R. had resolu- 
' tion enough to rise above this diffi- 


She was more active than 


Desirous 


“ Whatsoever thine hand findeth 


' to do, do it with all thy might: 
' for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in 
the grave whither thou goest.” It 
_ Were happy if we could always 
act under the 
f Wise maxim. 
} and in expectation of a speedy re- 
= ‘tnoval from this world, we ought as- 
_ siduously to attend to the duties of 
_ life, whatever they may be. From 
_ the complaints to which Mrs. R. 


influence of this 
Our days are few; 


had latterly been subject, their si- 


milarity, as she supposed, to those 
by which some of her family had 


been removed, and her approach to 
the age at which her sister and mo- 
ther had departed life, she appre- 
hended she would not live long. 
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This expectation quickened her ex- 
ertions, and made her the more anx- 
ious to see habitations reared, one 
for the orphan children, and ano- 
ther for the aged and dependent fe- 
males. On her efforts, seconded by 
her associates in the work of bene- 
volence, it pleased the Most High 
to smile. She lived to see both fa- 
milies comfortably settled in build- 
ings that reflect credit on the libe- 
rality of this city, and particularly 
on the zeal and enterprise of those 
ladies who have managed the con. 
cerns of the two societies by whom 
they have been erected. These la 
dies are justly entitled to a share 
in the praise of the important work 
accomplished for relieving the suf- 
ferings of human nature. They 
have put forth their hand to wipe 
away the tear from the widow’s eye, 
and sooth the sorrows of her heart: 
They supply the place of parents to 
those poor children, who, but for 
their friendly aid, might have grown 
up without a guide or protector. 
But all feel how much they owed to 


| the activity and influence of that 


distinguished female, who long pre- 
sided over their societies with so 
much judgment, zeal, and care. In 
the last anniversary meetings of 


_ these societies, ample testimony was 


borne to the worth of her character. 
With one voice Mrs. R. was ac- 
knowledged as the founder of both 
these valuable institutions. 
Whatever is excellent in human 
character comes from God. Mrs. 
R. felt herself to be but an instru- 
ment in his hand for doing good. 
She therefore applied to this work 
of benevolence in humble depend- 
ence on his blessing. “ What,” 
said an intimate friend, when she 
found her, just before the illness 
that terminated her life, surrounded 
with the papers belonging to one ot 
the societies, “what shall we do 
when you are removed?” “ Stop,” 
was her reply, as her friend was 
proceeding in her remarks, “I am 
nothing more than the chair on 
which you sit; a mere instrument 
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in the hand of God. If he has been 
pleased to use me as an instrument 
for doing good, the praise is his, not 
mine: and he can, with perfect ease, 
raise up another to fill my place, 
when I am gone.” 

It was the will of God to remove 


this useful woman unexpectedly, | 


after a short illness, and in a differ- 
ent way from what the shortsighted 
wisdom of man might have wished. 
The disease was of such a nature as 
to cut off all communication be- 
tween her and her family. They 
had the melancholy office of watch- 
ing its rapid progress, but were de- 

rived of the satisfaction of listen- 
ing to her parting admonitions. It 
pleased Almighty God to deny her 
the use of the requisite faculties. 
In contemplating this painful dis- 
pensation, may we not perceive in 
it kindness and mercy to the de- 
ceased ? for, observed one most 
deeply interested, had she enjoyed 
the use of her faculties, she would 
have felt desirous to make so many 
communications in regard to the 
charitable institutions, that the suf- 
ferings of a dying bed might have 
been greatly increased. 

The removal of such a woman 
from a scene of so much usefulness, 
may seem a mysterious providence. 
But let us look at it more closely, 
and we may perhaps discover some 
reasons that will satisfy us that it 
was wise and good. The complaints 
with which she had been lately af- 
flicted, were such as to afford little 
sround for indulging the hope of her 
being able still to hold on in her ac- 
customed course of active exertions. 
‘There was too much cause to ap- 
prehend, that, if spared, her increas- 
ing infirmities would wholly disqua- 
lify her for the work in which she 
delighted. How painful would have 
been such a condition! To feel the 
desire of doing good, but to be de- 
prived of the ability of gratifying 
that desire! To behold the sphere 
of usefulness enlarging, but to be 
compelled to retire from it! In 








mercy the Lord was pleased to save wretchedness ! 






Fes. 


his handmaiden from a trial so se. 
vere. 


Besides, had her life been pro- 


| tracted for years in such circum. 


stances, her influence must have 
greatly declined, and her death 
would have made but little impres- 
sion on the public mind. But be- 
ing removed from this world at a 
time when her influence was yet 
unimpaired, and from a scene of ac. 
tive usefulness, the attention of the 
community has been powerfully ar- 
rested; and her brilliant example. 
unobscured by a period of diminish- 
ed exertion, or cessation from be. 
neficent labours, is left, in all its 
lustre, to produce its full effect, 
and incite to holy emulation her 
surviving associates in the work of 
mercy and love, as well as others 
of that sex who have it in their 
power to do so much good, and con- 
tribute so efficiently in reforming a 
wicked world. Those valuable insti- 
tutions over which she presided, re- 
main, we trust, in faithful hands; and 
although the managers will feel the 
loss both of her counsel and of her 
efforts, yet they will goon cheerfully 
in their interesting work, relying for 
success on the blessing of Him who 
has been pleased to style himself 
« A father of the fatherless, and a 
judge of the widows in his holy ha- 
bitation.” The example of the de- 
ceased, it is hoped, will produce a 
beneficial effect on many a female 
mind. And were all who are blest 
with mental endowments, and 
placed in affluent circumstances, to 
copy after it; and if, instead ol 
confining their attention to the 
small circle of family and friends, 
and being engrossed with an anxie- 
ty to make a show in the fashiona- 
ble world, they were to pity the 
wants of poor widows and father- 
less children, and to devise methods 
for doing good ; what a different as- 
pect would the community assume, 
and how would streams of consola- 
tion flow out to water and gladden 
many a dreary abode of poverty and 


God.’ 
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| “to see the vile and odious nature 


| Opposition to the holy will of | 
God.” 


doubtless required; and the man 


{82l. 


« Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord; yea saith the spirit, 
that they may rest from their la- 
hours; and their works do follow 
them.” Every good work that is 
done in faith will be noticed and re- 
warded by the Judge of quick and 
dead, in the final day. But no good 
work, nor all the good works of the 
sreatest saint that ever lived, could 
constitute the ground of his accept- 
ance before God. Here all stand 
on the same level; all must be in- 
debted for this necessary blessing to 
the finished righteousness of Jesus 
Christ. Mrs. R. was too well ac- 
quainted with the gospel of our 
blessed Saviour, to depend for jus- 
tification on any works of mercy she 
had done. She felt herself to be a 
sinner, like others, who needed the 
cleansing efficacy of the blood of 
Christ. On this rock were built all 
her hopes, not on the quicksand 
of human merit. That aged and 
venerable servant of Christ, Mr. 
Kastburn, had a very interesting 
conversation with her just before 
her illness; when, with tears flow- 
ing down her cheeks, she complain- 
ed of the perverseness of her heart, 
and want of resignation to the di- 
vine will, and discovered manifest 
signs of deep humility, and renun- 
ciation of all dependence on per- 
sonal merit. To an intimate female 
friend, who paid her a visit just 
after the conversation with Mr. E. 
and saw how her eyes were affected 
with weeping, she exhibited similar 
marks of the sense she had of her 
own unworthiness in the sight of in- 
finite Purity. “I want,” she said, 


of sin; not on account of the future 
torments which it brings on the 
transgressor, but on account of its 


Religion has its seat in the heart. 
It consists in its conformity to the 
divine will. External duties are 





who does not perform them will in | 
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ciples of piety. But itis well known 
that the discharge of many of them 
may be found apart from that love, 
without which they in fact consti- 
tute no part of true and acceptable 
obedience. Paul, before his con- 
version, had been attentive to all the 
ceremonies of the Jewish religion, 
and blameless in his outward de- 
portment; yet, when by the illumi- 
nation of the Holy Spirit he disco- 
vered the real state of his heart, 
he found himself a deluded sinner, 
whose only hope could be derived 
from pure and sovereign mercy. 
Phil. i. 4—6. Acts ix. 1—9. Rom. 
vil. 7—11. This same apostle has 
taught us that no acts of charity to 
the poor how costly soever, no gifts 
of the Spirit how splendid soever, 
unaccompanied by sincere love to 
God and man, can avail us in the 
sight of that pure and holy Being, 
who looks upon the heart and de- 
mands its supreme and ardent affec- 
tions. 1 Cor. xm. 1—3. Attention 
to the institutions of religion, with- 
out inward devotion, may procure 
for us the character of devout per- 
sons, in the estimation of our fel- 
low creatures; but in the sight of 
Jehovah, who requires us to worship 
him in spirit and in truth, we shall 
appear no better than a body from 
which the animating spirit has 
fled. Acts of charity done from 
a principle of ostentation, or from 
mere natural benevolence, may ob- 
tain for us a name, and be followed 
with temporal rewards; but they 
will not amount to that charity 
which the law ef God demands, nor 
will they be noticed with commen- 
dation in that great day, when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be dis- 
closed. A professor of religion may 
be so far conscious of general sin- 
cerity in his devotions, and of the 
general purity of his motives in his 
outward acts of righteousness and 
mercy, as to satisfy his mind that 
he possesses that saving faith in 


' Christ Jesus, which lies at the foun- 


dation of all true religion, and gains 


iin e ° . ' 
vain lay claim to the internal prin- | acceptance for our imperfect ser- 
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vices with a holy God; and yet per- 
ceive much want of conformity i in 
his heart to the divine law, and feel 
deeply humbled on account of his 
remaining corruptions. 

The religion of Mrs. Ralston was 
the religion of the gospel. It con- 
sisted, not in a show of outward de- 
votion, notin mere external virtues; 
but in those great internal princi- 
ples prescribed in the gospel; such 
as faith in Jesus Christ, contrition 
of heart on account of sin, love to 
God and man. She well knew that 
no sinner can gain acceptance with 
God, but by faith 3 in the Lord Jesus 
Christ: that repentance to be genu- 
ine must spring, not from a dread 
of everlasting punishment, torment- 
ing and distracting the soul; but 
from a view of its hateful nature as 
opposed to the infinite purity and 
holy will of our Sovereign Lawgiver, 
sweetly melting and dissolving the 
heart into penitential shame and 
godly sorrow: and that without love 
to God and man, the invariable fruit 
of true faith, devotions degenerate 
into mere form, and acts of char ity 
amount to nothing more than the 
show of obedience. 

“ Blessed are they that mourn; 
for they shall be comforted.” An 
affecting, humbling sense of remain- 
ing depravity i in the heart, so far 
from indicating the want of grace, 
is a proof of gr rowth init. In pro- 
portion asa Cj hristfi# obtains clear- 
er views of the spotless purity of 
the Supreme Being, will increase 
his abasing conviction of his own 
want of conformity to the divine 
will. When Job, that distinguished 
saint, beheld the glory of God, he 
abhorred himself and repented in 
dust and ashes; Job xlii. 5, 6.: and 

Paul, when appr oaching the glories 
of a martyr’s crown, after a life of 
pre- -eminent devotion to his Lord 
and Master, expressed the sense he 
had of the remains of inherent de- 
pr ravity, in the strongest and most 

umiliating language. Romans vii. 
23, 24. 


God determines in a sovereign 








manner the circumstances of oy; 


death, as well as the circumstances 


of our birth. The nature of her dis. 
ease was such that Mrs. R. was no 
permitted to bear a testimony op 
her dying bed tothat religion s which 
had given all her hopes for eternity, 
and regulated her life. Such a tes. 
timony might have been a consola- 
tion to her afflicted relatives; bu 
it was by no means necessar y to de. 
termine her character. Her Chris. 
tian character had been formed for 
years; and the principles of it at. 
tested by their genuine fruits, that 
will long remain as a memorial of 
her excellence. 

In the death of this distinguished 
Christian woman, her husband has 
lost a judicious counsellor ;—her 
children a valuable mother ;—the 
poor an active and beneficent friend: 
—the orphan a tender and watch. 
ful parent ;—the widow a sister. 
who kindly soothed the sorrows ot 
an aching heart ;—and society one 
of its brightest ornaments. Al! 
mourn her departure. But wh; 
weep? Let-us lift the eye of faith, 
and behold her resting trom all her 


labours in the mansions of blessed- | 


ness. “The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be 


the name of the Lord.” ee 
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A Letter from the Rev. J. E. Coulin, 
dated Geneva, Oct. 3, 1820, to ¢ 
Theological Student. 


Sir and very dear Brother in Jesus Chris 
our Lord: 

If in opening this tetas, you look 
at the signature, you will read a 
name which is perhaps completely 
unknown, or which will recal to you! 
mind but a vague and doubtful re 
membrance. I never had the advat- 
tage of being acquainted with you; ! 
only remember to have seen you 
two or three times when you welt 
in Geneva, and to have heard of yo 
by my mother, who was acquaintel 





with yours, and who has this in com 
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mon with her, that she has finished 
this life, which is so little as to the 
body, and of so great consequence 
ys to the soul. I know moreover 
who you are, where you are, what 
yocation you purpose to embrace, 
what progress you appear to have 
made in the knowledge of the gos- 
pel. Lam myself a pastor in the 
church of Christ, very weak yet in 
the faith ; but desirous to be strength- 
ened, and to advance the cross of the 
Saviour. These are all the relations 
which we have together: and you 
will think, perhaps, that there ought 
to be more to begin a correspon- 
dence with you, especially when you 
come to consider the distance which 
separates us. Nevertheless, you will 
have to receive and to read this let- 
ter, which Lam pleased to be called 
to address you, and to which I hope 
you will do me the honour of an an- 
‘wer. But to the point. 3 
We have in our country a society 
founded for the purpose of advanc- 
ing the kingdom of the Lord Jesus, 
both at home and abroad. ‘This so- 
ciety, still small, admits among its 
members none but those who sub- 
scribe some one of the confessions 
of faith of our reformers. It is in- 
imical to the new doctrines which 
Satan propagates in many parts of 
the world, called Christian. It 
wishes above all, and solely, the 
slory of Him who “ was wounded for 
our transgressions, and bruised for 
our iniquities.”? It seeks after the 
children of God, and is pleased to 
correspond, as much as _ possible, 
with those who are regenerated b 
divine grace, and animated with the 
spirit of adoption in Jesus Christ; 
and it is in consequence of the end 
which it proposes itself, that after 
the reading of a letter which you 
Wrote to your relations, believing 
that you possess the marks of true 
Uhristianity, it has charged me to 
Write to you, to ask you to contri- 
bute to our edification, by corres- 
ponding with us on whatever relates 
to the kingdom of God among men. 








Une of your countrymen from Ame- 


rica, Mr. Bruen, whom perhaps you 
know, has already given us several 
accounts on the state of religion in 
the United States; and we have ex- 
perienced a great joy in learning 
from him what was, in the new 
world, the success of Bible and mis- 
sionary societies. The religious pa- 
pers from England inform us of 
many interesting things ; but we are 
eager to receive good news; and 
it is for us a real happiness to hear 
the shouts of victory of these who, 
on all sides, fight under the stand- 
ards of their chief; who, without 
show and without splendour, is, ne- 
vertheless, girt with glory, majesty, 
empire and honour. The angels in 
heaven, and the elect in the dwell- 
ings of their heavenly Father, cry 
one to another, holy, holy, hgfy, as 
the Lord of hosts; and.they rejdice 
in the conversion of the least sinner. 


If we make a part of the kingdom of 


Christ, we ought to animate one 
another in the same manner, and to 
rejoice in the same manner at the 
progress of the gospel. And how 
wonderful in this respect are the 
times in which we live, sir, and very 
dear brother! How beautiful it is to 
see those that are spiritually dead, 
coming to life at the hearing of the 
word of the Master; the blind re- 
covering their sight, the deaf the 
faculty of hearing, the lame the use 
of their feet; to contemplate, to 
listen to the wonders of divine mer- 
cy; to run to the Saviour, and to 
receive from him these ravishing 
words: “ Your sins are forgiven you; 
I have ransomed you; there is no 
condemnation for those who are in 
me, who walk not after the flesh 
but after the Spirit.” 

Europe is now in a singular ani 
happy fermentation. Amidst the 
sleep of death in which it is yet ina 
great measure plunged, we hear a 
multitude of souls who awake, and 
who come to Christ to be enlighten- 
ed with his benevolent light. Four 
thousand Bible societies, several mis- 
sionary societies, several associations 
for prayer, and for the reading of the 
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holy scriptures, many Roman Catho- 
lic priests preaching the gospel, with 
a still greater number of Episcopa- 
lians, Methodists, Baptists, Luther- 
ans, Reformed, &c. who emulate one 
another in zeal; such are the conse- 
quences of that spirit of life which 
the Lord pours out in our day, much 
as in the days of the apostles. Not 
only England, but several other parts 
of the continent, see every year new 
institutions rising for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God. Basil 
has a school for missions, which is 
full of activity, and the success of 
which is almost wonderful. Geneva 
is now founding a society auxiliary 
to it. When I say Geneva, I mean 
the true Christians of that city, and 
unfortunately they are not the great- 
er number. 

Different cities of Switzerland, 
France and Germany, take up col- 
lections for the same work. You 
have heard of the truly great Alex- 
ander of Russia, and of what he does 
for the Saviour in his immense states. 
He has lately called to Petersburg, 
and to the Crimea, many evangelical 
preachers, and in particular the ce- 
lebrated Gosner and Kindell, who 
were persecuted in Bavaria, because, 
being of the Roman Catholic com- 
munion, they preached better, that is 
to say, in a more evangelical man- 
ner, than their brethren of the same 
church. In the north of Germany, 
where I spent a year, there isa string 


of faithful pastors, who like the sen- { 


tinels of a besieged city, cry one to 
another: “Take heed to yourselves ; 
examine the spirits; whosoever de- 
nies the Son, is an enemy to the 


Father.” Their task is difficult, see- | 


ing that Satan has.sown much tares 
in the countries which they inhabit ; 
but the Lord is with them, and will 
render them stronger than the false 
philosophy of the pretended wise 
men of the present age. In many 
churches of France, we perceive the 
same movements, and the same ar- 
dour. We can easily count, it is 
true, the zealous and evangelical 
pastors, but blessed be God, their 


| der to him 








number has increased in these lat. 
ter times. 

Among us, there has been a lone 
sleep, but these are the days of grace 
and salvation. After some contest 
for the kingdom of life, in Geneva, 
many souls began to bé uneasy, re. 
specting their state, to search the 
scriptures, to pray; and He who ex. 
cited in them, this holy concern, hag 
made them see, as a new thing, that 
cross of Jesus Christ, which is never 
contemplated in vain, when the Lord 
gives eyes to see it. Out of a popu. 
lation of 22,000 souls, we may now 
hope that there are four or five hun- 
dred faithful, or disposed to become 
so. If you are interested in a city 
in which you have lived, pray for 
those who inhabit it now, and your 
prayers made with faith, and united 
to those of so many others who are 
interested in our state, will not be in 
vain for us and ours. Every first 
Monday of the month, our society 
meets, towards evening, to listen to 
the good words which each one seeks 
to bring. The word of God is the 
best, as you may suppose. We pray, 
we read, one of us explains, and we 
never separate without having pray- 
ed for the church of the Saviour, and 
in a particular manner for the mis- 
sionaries, and for all our brethren, 
whose names are known to us here 
below. You know that such. meet- 
ings exist almost all over England, 
and that they now extend to many 
places on the continent. 

Will you accuse me of indiscre- 
tion, sir, and very dear brother? 0! 
no; for I have spoken to you of the 
things of Him whom you appear sin- 
cerely to love. Speak to us of Him 
also, and you will cause in us great 
joy. I shall have much interesting 
news to communicate to you. You 
will communicate some to us also, 
will you not? I will speak to you of 
Europe; you will speak to me of 
America. We will ascend Golgotha, 
and united by the same God, and the 
same Saviour, we will together ren- 
lory, honour, love and 


obedience. May grace and peace be 
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given and multiplied to you, from | 
God the Father, and from Jesus | 
Christ our Lord. 

Your affectionate servant and | 
brother in Jesus Christ, 


J. E. Coutry, 


Pastor and chaplain of the Hospital of 
Geneva. 

P. S.—I send you here the names 
of those, who in Geneva, compose our 
society: the Rev. Messrs. Moulinié, 
Demelayer, Peschier, Gaussen, Cou- 
lin, Malan. Laymen, Messrs. Per- 
rot, Droz, Duplessis, Gaussen the 
elder. ‘The Rev. Mr. Cellerier gives 
us to hope that he will sometimes be 
with us.* We have, moreover a 
goodly number of corresponding 
members, the most part clergymen. 

Messrs. Treil and Horsley, Eng- 
lishmen, and Mr. Duvivier, who is 
now at Paris, after having attended 
our meetings, have been. separated 
from us by their business, but not by 
their affections. We sometimes re- 
ceive letters from them. I regret 
that my paper and time compel me 
toclose. If you do me the honour 
of an answer, [ shall be longer an- 
other time. 


ORDINATIONS. 


On the 14th February, the Rev. 


the First Church and Parish, in 
Yarmouth.  Introductor 

prayer was offered by Rev. David 
Thurston, of Winthrop. Sermon 
was preached by Rev. Wm. Allen, 
president of Bowdoin College, from 
20th Acts and 24th verse: * But 
none of these things move me, nei- 
ther count I my life dear unto my- 
self, so that I might finish my course 
with joy, and the ministry which I 
have received of the Lord Jesus, to 
testify the gospel of the grace of 
(iod.”” The ordaining prayer was 
offered by Rev. Edward Payson, of 
Portland—Charge given by the Rev. 


sarees 





* Mr. Cellerier isan evangelical preach- 
er of the national church; his residence 
and pastoral charge are six miles from 
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Elisha Mosely, of N. Gloucester— 
The right hand of fellowship was 
expressed by Rev. Otis C. Whitton, 
of the Third Church in North Yar- 
mouth—and the concluding prayer 
was offered by Rev. Enos Merrill, 
of Freeport. 


On the 21st of February, the Rev. 
Bensamin BiypEnBuRG WisneER, @ 
native of the state of New York, 
and lately a student at the Theolo- 
gical Seminary of the General As- 
sembly at Princeton, was ordained 
to the pastoral care of the Old South 
Church, Boston, (Mass.) from which 
the Rev. and much esteemed Josuvua 
Huntineton, was lately removed 
by death. At thé ordination ser- 
vice, the Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, of 
Park-street Church, offered the in- 
troductory prayer: the Rev. Dr. 
Woods, professor of theology in the 
Andover Seminary, delivered the 
sermon: the Rev. Dr. Holmes, of 
Cambridge, offered the consecrating 
prayer: the Rev. Dr. Osgood, of 
Medford, delivered the charge: the 
Rev. Mr. Huntington, of Bridge- 
water, expressed the fellowship of 
the churches, and gave the right 
hand in their name: and the Rey. 
John Codman, of Dorchester, ad- 
dressed the throne of grace in the 
concluding prayer. 

«We are informed,” says the 
Boston Gazette, “that the ceremo- 
ny of presenting the fellowship of 
the churches, had been assigned, by 
the church, to the Rev. Mr. Lowell, 
of this town, which assignment the 
ordaining council refused to con- 
firm.”’ 

In the Congregational churches, 
the ordaining council consists of 
such ministers and lay delegates 
from the churches as may be mu- 
tually agreed upon by the pastor 
elect, and the church, which has 
called him. It is also customary 
for the church to request, that the 
several parts of the ordination ser- 
vice may be assigned to clergymen 
whom they designate; with the ex- 


| ception of the sermon, for the de- 
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livery of which the pastor elect 
makes a previous nomination. When 
the council convenes, they confirm 
the several assignments of parts, by 
previous request or nomination, if 
they think proper; and indeed, it is 
a rare thing to deviate from it. We 
are glad, however, to find, that a 
council convened in the heart of 
Massachusetts, has dared to exer- 
cise this control over its own ordi- 
nation exercises; for it is absurd to 
call any collection of persons an or- 
dination council, whose hands should 
be completely tied up by some con- 
gregational vote, or unwritten law 
of custom. 

No doubt, this council had good 
reasons for assigning to the brother 
of the late Mr. Huntington the part 
to which the Rev. Charles Lowell 
had been nominated. As the ordi- 
nation service was conducted, none 
but Trinitarians took part in it. 
This was as it should have been, 
when a Trinitarian was about to be 
ordained ;: and how the Rev. C. 
Lowell could have been admitted 
by a council, having no fellowship 
with the denial of the true deity of 
Christ, to express in their name the 
fellowship of truly Christian church- 
es, we know not. He might have 
expressed very well the fellowship 
of Arians and Socinians among 
themselves; but it would have been 
criminal in the worshippers of Im- 
manuel to have made him the right 
hand of a fellowship which they can- 
not consistently profess. This con- 
sistency did not quite please all 
concerned ; and so the Boston Daily 
Advertiser gives us the following 


Copy of a Letter addressed to the 
Rev. Charles Lowell, subscribed 
by upwards of forty Gentlemen, 
Members of the Old South So- 
ciety. 

Boston, 23d Feb. 1821. 


Rev. and dear Sir—The subscri- 
bers, members of the Old South So- 
ciety, beg leave to offer you the ex- 
pression of their sincere regret, that 
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the ultimate determination of the 
council convened for the ordination) 
of the Rev. Mr. Wisner, on Wed. 
nesday last, should have overruled 
the arrangement by which the una. 
nimous vote of the church and go. 
ciety, who acted on the occasion, 
had assigned you an interesting 
part in the ceremonies of that day. 
While we regret the prevalence 0} 
sectarian views and exclusive sys- 
tems of theology, we most deeply 
deplore, that on an occasion, whic) 
should be regarded as an holy jubi- 
lee, when past animosities should 
be forgotten, and charitable feel- 
ings should prevail, an opportunity 
should be seized to tear asunder the 
bonds of Christian fellowship, and 
to draw aline of distinction between 
those who profess to teach the same 
gospel. For such a violation of 
Christian charity, we will not at- 
tempt an apology; we know that 
your Christian philanthropy will 
throw over the transaction the most 
favourable .construction, but yow 
sensibility must have received 2 
wound, which the consolations of 
rehgion only can heal. ‘To these 
we can add nothing but our sympa- 
thy and the assurance of the grea 
regard with which we remain, dea 
sir, most truly, your friends, 

THE SuBSCRIBERS. 
Rev. Cuanrtes Lowe tt. 


This letter teaches us, what some 
ForTY liberal gentlemen (for they 
were all gentlemen) mean by “ secta- 
rian views,” “ holy jubilee,” “ cha- 
ritable feelings,” “ Christian fel- 
lowship,” “ Christian charity,” and 
“ Christian philanthropy.” These 
fine expressions all mean, that we 
ought to think a man a Christian 
minister, who openly opposes the 
deity of Christ, and the doctrine of 
atonement by his sufferings for the 
sins of men. They mean, that al 
are destitute of Christian charity. 
who will not account every mat. 
who ascends the pulpit in clerical 
dress, to be a scriptural minister ©! 


| the Son of God. 


1821. 
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A NEW SEMINARY. 


The German Reformed Church 
‘1 America have resolved to esta- 
ylish a theological Seminary, and to 
locate the same at Fredericktown, 
in the state of Maryland. 


ZEAL AND INDUSTRY. 


lt is stated in the annual report 
of the Society for supporting the 
Gospel among the Poor of "New 
York, that during the year 1819, 
the Rev. Mr. Stanfor d delivered 547 
discourses, and during 1820 exceed- 
ed that number. 


SERAMPORE MISSIONARY COLLEGE. 


During a part of the month of 
February, the Rev. William Ward, 


' missionary at Serampore in India, 


paid a visit to Philadelphia, and 
preached repeatedly in the Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, and Methodist 
churches here. His audience was, 
in nearly every instance, as large 
as the house in which he preached 
would permit. His sermons were 
appr opriate, and well calculated to 
excite Christians to the more zeal- 
ous imitation of our Saviour’s ac- 
tive benevolence. ‘The pecuniary 
result of his labours to the mission- 
ary college in India, is stated in the 
following note: 


“William Ward , missionary from 
(india, returns his sincere thanks to 
ihe friends of the gospel of Christ, 
who have piously commiserated the 
melancholy moral condition of the 
inhabitants of Hindoostan. Twelve 
hundred and sixty-seven dollars 
have been obtained in this city from 
their kind donations and subscrip- 
tions; this sum, with what has been 
or may yet be procured, will be left 
in this country, and its interest onl 
appropriated to the design, which 


in the public prints has been expli- 


rs stated. He fervently pape? 
that God will recompense to the do- 
hors a thousand fold, and that the 
hearts of multitudes of Hindoos, 
through the ages of eternity, may 
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find reason to rejoice in this lovely 
expression of Christian and Ameri- 
can benevolence.” 


Dcoenthtenal 


IN THE PRESS. 


A volume of Sermons delivered 
to the Graduates of Princeton Col- 
lege, New Jersey, on the Sabbath 
next preceding the Commencement 
in several successive Years, by the 
President, the Rev. Dr. Ashbel 
Green. 


S. Potter & Co. have in press two 
octavo volumes of Sermons, by the 
late President Smith, of Nassau 
Hall; which are to be prefaced by 
a Memoir of his Life, from the pen 
of the Rev. Dr. Beasley, Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


SAtatistics. 


CENSUS. 

The city and county of Philadel- 
phia contained in 1810, a popula- 
tion of 111,210. By the census of 
1820, it appears, that our population 
amounts to 133,273; so that in ten 
years, the increase has been 25,063 
persons. ‘The total of the city po- 
pulation between Vine and Cedar 
streets, and between the Delaware 
and Schuylkill, is 63,695 ; of which 
54, 919 are whites, and 7,883 blacks. 

We have but one slave in the city. 











The population of Maine, in 1800, 
was 151,719; in 1810, it amounted 
to 223,705; giving an increase of 
71, 986 ; and in 1820, to 297,839: 
giving an increase in the last ten 
years of 74,124, and a total increase 
in twenty years of 146,110. 


The state of New Hampshire, in 
1810, contained 214,342 inhabi- 
tants; and in 1820, according to 
the census, 244,161 persons; giv- 
ing an increase of 29,819 in ten 
years. 


Massachusetts contains, by the 
late census, upwards of 525,000 in- 
habitants. In 1810, the population 
was 472,000; increase in ten years. 
53,000, or more than 11 per cent. 
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The state of Maryland, in 1810, 
contained 380,556; and in 1820, 
her population amounted to 407,300. 


The district of Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1810, contained a po- 
pulation of 63,179 souls, and in 
1820 of 80,212; giving an increase 
in ten years, of 17,033 persons. 


According to the French and 


English papers, the present popu- - 


lation of France is estimated at 
29,000,000: of Austria,at 28,000,000: 
of Spain, in Europe, at 11,000,000; 
of Great Britain, in Europe, at 
17,000,000: in Asia, of 54,000,000, 
and in America, of 2,000,000; giv- 
ing a total under the English domi- 
nions, of 73,000,000: of the Nether- 
lands, (comprising her colonies) at 
6,000,000: of Prussia, at 11,000,000: 
and of Russia, (including Poland) 
at 52,000,000. 
CONVICTS. 


During the year 1820, there have 
been convicted, and brought to the 
State Prison in Philadelphia, 230 
persons; of whom 203 are males, 
and 27 females. Of these convicts, 
167 were sentenced for larceny, 3 
for assault and battery, 3 for assault 
and battery with intention to kill, 
4 for murder in the second degree, 
4 for manslaughter, 4 for perjury, 1 
for arson, 1 for bigamy, 2 for rape, 
7 for burglary with larceny, 12 for 
burglary, 5 for robbery, 1 for kid- 
napping, 1 for conspiracy, 7 for 
counterfeiting, or passing counter- 
feit money, 6 for horse stealing, and 
2 for misdemeanor. 

On the ist of January, 1821, 
there were in the State Prison, 
464 persons, of whom 118 were un- 
der 21 years of age. In the year 
1820, there died in the prison 30 
convicts ; and there were discharg- 
ed by pardon 51, by serving out 
their time 182, aid by a reversal of 
sentence 1. Of those discharged, 
19 were reconvicted during the 
same year 


MORTALITY. 
The deaths in the city and liber- 
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ties of Philadelphia in 1820, amount. 
ed to 3374. Of these, 446 persons 
died of the consumption of the 
lungs ; 106 of the inflammation of 
the lungs; and 73 of malignant 
fever. 


BIRTHS. 


From the returns of 78 practi- 
tioners in midwifery, in the city 
and liberties of Philadelphia, it ap. 

ears, that in nine months preced- 
ing the 3ist of December, 1890, 
there were born 1709 male children, 
and 1501 females :—total 3210. 


CHURCHES. 


The number of churches and 
meeting houses, of every descrip- 
tion, in the city and county of Phi- 
ladelphia, amount, according to the 
best of my knowledge, to 70. Upon 
an average, these will not contain 
more than 1000 persons each; so that 
were every place of public worship 
full, not more than 70,000 people 
could attend divine service at a 
time. Generally, however, they are 
not more than half full ; so that the 
number of persons actually present 
in the churches and meeting houses 
at one time, would not probably ex- 
ceed 35,000. Atleast 63,273 could 
not be accommodated, under pre- 
sent circumstances, if they would; 
and 98,273, are absent from public 
worship, at a fair calculation, on or- 
dinary occasions. Let us suppose, 
half of this last number to consist 
of little children, nurses, invalids, 
or persons necessarily detained at 
home ; and then it will appear, that 
49,136 persons, within the city and 
county of Philadelphia, are living 
in utter and criminal neglect of the 
duties of public worship. 

Let us suppose that the commu- 
nicants in the 70 places of worship 
will average at 250; which is cer- 
tainly a larger allowance than truth 
would justify; and that will give 
17,500 professors of the religion of 
Jesus. The non-communicants will 
amount to 115,773: and if we de- 
duct, for children, idiots, and insane 
persons, one half, it will leave 
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57,886, who do not publicly profess 
to be sincere Christians. Let us 
deduct 886, as the number which 
may be truly pious, without having 
come to the Lord’s table; and we 
shall then have 57,000 fellow citi- 
zens among us who are without ex- 
cuse, without hope, without God, 
and without Christ, in the gall of 
bitterness and bonds of iniquity. 
Should we not be importunate in 
prayer for their salvation P 


The Christian Watchman, a Bap- 
tist magazine, published in Boston, 
vives the following statement of the 
number of religious societies in Mas- 
sachusetts : 


Congregationalists . . . . 372 


B Baptista... ss 6 ow 4 BOS 
S MethOGMU 6-6 6 we eee oc & 
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| Episcopalians . . . . . . 22 
= Universalists . . . . « -« @ 
| Presbyterians . . . . . . 10 


Roman Catholic . . ... 41 
| Freewill Baptists . . . . 5 
Ss Sandeminwiat . 6. soe oe OD 
DN a Bi tes ee ws, gah a ci 
sSwedenborgian . .... 1 

699 


It would give us pleasure to state 


; the number of religious societies in 
| Pennsylvania, and indeed in each 
_ of the other states, but at present 
_ we are unable, 


E. S. E. 











Aciections. 


Socinianism. 
The portraiture of Socinianism drawn 





| by Mr. White in his Bampton Lectures, 

® ‘so applicable to the character of Mr. 
| Belsham’s Calm Inquiry, and so conge- 
| nial with Mr. Simpson’s Plea for the Deity 
of Christ, that it cannot fail te excite pe- 
_ culiar attention and interest. 


But the Socinian and the Mahometan 


object to our doctrine its inconsistency 
with human reason. The objection sup- 


Poses that man is possessed of a larger 
‘omprehension than falls to the let of 
Mortality; and that what he cannot un- 
derstand, cannot be true. 

We appeal to the scriptures. But the 


Vox. I. 








Mahometans and Socinians have both dis- 
covered the same methods of interpreta- 
tion ; and either by false glosses pervert 
their plain and obvious meaning; or, 
when the testimony is so direct and ex- 
plicit that no forced obstruction can evade 
it, they have recourse to the last artifice 
of abortive zeal; the cry of interpola- 
tion! 

If the Mahometan denies, like the 
Phantomist of more ancient times, the 
reality of the sufferings and death of 
Christ, as represented by the evangelists ; 
the Socinian, by denying their efficacy, 
sinks them to the level of common mar- 
tyrdom: and though the facts themselves 
be; not questioned, yet their design and 
end is totally lost in the creed of Socinus. 

The Socinian hypothesis staggers all 
speculation. It is contrary to every max- 
im of historical evidence ; and if pursued 
to its obvious consequences, includes in 
it the overthrow of Christianity, and ren- 
ders every record of every age suspicious 
and uncertain. It reverses the common 
rules by which we judge of past events ; 
and in the strictest sense of the expres- 
sion, makes the frst, last, and the Jast, 
jirst ;—makes the less superior to the 
greater; and what is doubtful and par- 
tial, more decisive than what is full, clear 
and certain, 

Examine Socinianism by any rule of 
history that has been adopted for the 
trial of any fact, or the determination 
that has been passed on any opinion, and 
we can scarcely avoid seeing its utter in- 
consistency with the universal creed of 
the Christian church from the earliest pe- 
riod of its existence to the present time. 

Socinianism makes every thing doubt- 
ful. And no wonder—while it makes so 
little of the most express declarations of 
scripture, we need not be surprised that 
it should pay so little respect to the plain- 
est evidence of history. 

The gradation from Socinianism to 
Deism is very slight; and especially that 
species of Socinianism which has been 
patronised by a writer, who in order to 
support it has thought proper to abandon 
the inspiration of the scriptures ; and has 
made no scrupleto call the apostle St. Paul 
an inconclusive reasoner.* On such a 
footing Socinianism may possibly maintain 
its ground. But on such a footing Deism 
may maintain its ground much better: 
and itis rather wonderful that those who 
have given up so much, should retain any 
thing. For what is there in Christianity 
when all its distinguishing doctrines are 
taken away, that could render it a sub- 
ject worthy of a particular revelation ? 
Did the stupendous miracles that were 





* Corruptions of Christianity, vol. 1 
p. 370. 
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wrought to introduce and establish: it in 
the world, and the train of prophecies 
which were gradually disclosed to point 
out its high and illustrious origin, find 
anend suitable to their extraordinary na- 
ture ° 

Morality, and a future state, include the 
whole of Christianity, according to the 
representation of a Socinian. But sup- 
pose a Deist should adopt (as many have 
and justly may) the same morality, and 
the same sanctions on the ground of na- 
tural evidence, wherein lies the essential 
and discriminating characteristic of Chris- 
tianity? Where lies the real difference 
between a believer in divine revelation 
and a religious theist ?—Socinianism cuts 
to the very root of ai! that is distinguish- 
ing inthe gospel. It destroys the neces- 
sity, and even the importance of a mira- 
culous interposition, and gives the infidel 
too great reason to exclaim, that all that 
was extraordinary was superfluous; and 
that the apparatus was too expensive and 
too splendid for the purposes to which it 
was applied. This seems to be an argu- 
ment a@ priori against that species of 
Christianity, which some, under the pre- 
tence of refining it from corruption, 
would reduce to the leyel of natural re- 
ligion.* 

Such are the characteristics of that 
system, the advocates of which pretend 
“to detect the corruptions of the Christian 
doctrine, and to represent Christianity in 
its true light,” (Calm Inquiry, p. 520.) 
and who, in the highest tones of self gra- 
tulation and triumph, anticipate the day 
when its doctrines shall obtain universal 
credence, and forever supersede the 
6 IPOLATROUS WoRsHIP Of Jesus Christ ;” 
together with that delusive confidence in 
his atonement, and all those other ‘* gross 
errors and abominations which, Mr. Bel- 
sham says, have, for so many centuries, 
been the disgrace of reason, and the bane 
of Christianity,” p. 421. But the spirit 
of Socinianism, as exhibited by professor 
White, or rather it might be said, as ex- 
hibited in the writings, discourses and 
deportment of its friends and advocates in 
general, determines its ultimate fate, in 
direct reverse of all these predictions. 
The cause of rational Christianity, as it 
ig arrogantly termed, is a dying cause ; 
and whatever learning, or talents, or 
zeal may be employed in its support, 
whatever confidence may be professed 
as to its prevalence in the world, it must 
fall, because it is not the Christianity of 
the New Testament. And the promulga- 
tors of its degrading tenets must witness 
its daily declension, with feelings of vex- 
ation which are not to be concealed by 
all their parade of “ deral criticism,” by 


— 


* White’s Sermons, p. 53, 57, notes. 





Socuuanism. 
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the gasconade of exciusive rationality, o: 
the hackneyed calls of defiance, to prove 
the truth of doctrines already established 
by evidence and reasoning they haye 
never refuted. 

Let any man possessing the spirit of 
inquiry, and with a mind open to convic. 
tion, read Mr. Belsham’s Defence of Spo. 
cinianism, with Mr. Simpson’s Plea for 
the Deity of Christ, and the Doctrine of 
the Trinity; let him compare the state- 
ments, the proofs, the arguments, and 
the pervading spirit of each, and there 
can be no doubt, that the result will be, 
his full reception of the exploded doc. | 
trine of the cross, and his holy abhor. 
rence of the insidious arts. that would 
rob that cross of all its essential glory, 
Then it will be seen which of the two 
systems deserves to be characterized, and 
exploded as gloomy, and as full of horrors, 
and the extravagance of error. Is it that sys. 
tem, which involves us in perpetual doubt 
and uncertainty, by pouring contempt 
upon the generally acknowledged autho 
rity of the inspired writings, or that 
which looks with adoring, and implicit 
confidence to those writings, as “ able 
to make us wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus ?”?—Is that 
system gloomy and full of horrors, which 
directs the guilty and burdened mind to 
a Saviour, who is described by the in: 
spiration of God, as ABLE TO SAVE TO THI 
UTTERMOST, or that which must consign 
us to all the miseries of despondency and 
despair, by representing this Saviour a 
amere man,—a fallible, peccable man, 
man liable to ignorance, prejudice and 
sin? (Calm Inquiry, p. 447.) Is that sys. 
tem to be held in abhorrence as gloomy 
and full of horrors—is that system to be 
exhibited and execrated as the extrav 
gance of error, which inculcates love 0 
Christ our Redeemer; as the essentidl 
principle of all religious duties, and 
the soul of all spiritual enjoyment; o 
that which annihilates every principle 
connected with affection to him, by md: 
culing such affection as a mere Phanton 
of the Imagination, and by representilf 
the object of it as an Ideal Benefuctit 
from whom we have received no pers 
benefits? Pages 355, 356. 

Which of these two systems is just! 
stigmatized and discarded as GLooMy,~ 
as full of Honrors,—as the ExTrRaVaGAnl! 
OF ERROR, NO man, with the New Tes! 
ment in his hand, and with a dispositi0! 
to be governed in his opinions by t* 
plain and obvious meaning of its languas* 
can for a moment hesitate to determil 
The great question will be for ever “ 
cided, and the believer will become * 
determined in avowing and maintainitj 
his attachment to the doctine of “ 6 
MANIFEST IN THE FLESH” for the salva” 
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of the world, that “If any one come to 
him under the character of a religious 
teacher, and bring not this doctrine, he 
will give him no countenance, as a minis- 
ter of Christianity, but avoid him as one 
of the worst enemies of the church.” 
(2 John 10, 11.) The advocates and the 
adversaries of the doctrines of the cross, 
are removed to such an immense dis- 
tance from each other, and there are so 
many insuperable obstacles between 
them, that as honest men they can never 
think of meeting in Christian fellowship. 
Then let us, on both sides, cease to com- 
pliment each other with a religious cha- 
racter, the claims of which must be ex- 
clusive on one side or the other, and let 
us look to our sentiments in the solemn 
expectation of that day which shall finally 
determine,—Whether it is dlasphemy to 
treat Gop as a cREATURE liable to infirmi- 
ty, ignorance, prejudice and sin,—or the 
grossest idolatry to worship him, as pos- 
sessing the perfections, prerogatives, and 
honours of deity.—[Simpson’s Plea for 
the Deity of Jesus and the Doctrine of the 
Trinity—Editor’s Preface, pp. 50—55.} 





RISDON DARRICOTT. 


“ The chamberwhere the Christian meets 
his fate, 

Is privileg’d beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of 
heaven. 

Fly ye profane! if not, draw near with 
awe, 

Receive the blessing and adore the grace 

That threw in this Bethesda your disease ; 

if unrestor’d by this, despair your cure ; 

For here resistless demonstration dwells : 

A death-bed’s a detector of the heart. 

Here realand apparent are the same ; 

You see the man, you see his hold on 
heaven 

If sound his hope.— 

Heav’n waits not the last moment, owns 
her friends 

On this side death, and points them out to 
man.” Youne. 


The retired village of Swanage, in 
Dorsetshire, was the birthplace of this 
eminent servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
here in February, 1717, he entered the 
wilderness of this world; and there in 
the same month his amiable mother de- 
parted to rest with her Lord. Some of 
her ancestors had counted all things loss 
for the sake of Christ ; and had been vo- 
luntary exiles to the woods of America, 
but now they and she and the son, soon 
after whose birth she expired, form part 
of the blissful family in that land ‘* Where 


Pilgrims never roam, and soldiers war no 
more.” 
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The precise period of the conversion 
of young Darracott is unknown. The 
seeds of after piety were probably sown 
betimes in his heart, by his affectionate 
father, who was himself a minister of the 
everlasting gospel. Leaving the pater- 
nal roof he became a pupil, and a favour- 
ite pupil of the pious Doddridge, in the 
academy at Northampton; and there his 
regard for religion began to be peculiarly 
displayed. After leaving the academy, 
and passing through a variety of chang. 
ing and even afflictive scenes, the chief 
shepherd of the heaven-bound flock ap- 
pointed Wellington, in Somersetshire, as 
the field for his future labours. Here he 
laboured with such zeal and was crowned 
with such success, that Mr. Whitfield ob- 
served he might “justly be styled the 
Star in the West;” and a profane gentle- 
man once said of him, “ There goes a man 
who serves God as if the devil were in 
him.” At Wellington crowded audiences, 
an enlarged chapel, and numerous con- 
versions, testified the success of his exer- 
tions. In most of the adjacent villages he 
opened houses for worship, where he 
preached weekly. He was diligent in 
distributing cheap books on the most im- 
portant subjects, and used a variety of 
other means for advancing the immortal 
interests of those who were within the 
sphere of his influence. At one period 
his whole congregation were under serj- 
ous impressions at the same time. 

At length the time drew near when this 
laborious and active servant should re- 
turn to give up his account to him that 
sent him. The first confident expecta- 
tion of death which Mr. Darracott ex- 
pressed, was when a month elapsed with- 
out any addition to his church. Now,’ 
said he, “I believe I am near my end: 
my work is done, and Iam going home 
to my rest.” With this impression (to 
him no gloomy one) he administered the 
Lord’s supper for the last time, Decem- 
ber 3, 1758. On the evening of that day 
he composed a meditation, which he en- 
closed in a letter to a friend in London. 
The meditation breathes the language of 
an exalted Christian on the borders of 
paradise. | 

“Is this the voice of my dear Lord ? 
‘Surely Icome quickly.” Amen, says my 
willing, joyful soul, even so, come Lord 
Jesus! Come, for Llong to have done with 
this poor low life; to have done with its 
burdens, its sorrows, and its snares. 
Come, for 1 grow weary of this painful 
distance, and long to be at home; long 
to be with thee, where thou art, that I 
may behold thy glory. 

‘Come then, blessed Jesus, as soon as 
thou pleasest, and burst asunder these 
bonds of clay, which hold me from thee ; 


' break-down these separating walls; which 
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hinder me from thine embrace. Death is 
no more my dread, but rather the object 
of my desire. I welcome the stroke, 
which will prove so friendly to me; which 
will knock off my fetters, throw open 
my prison doors, and set my soul at h- 
berty; which will free me (transporting 
thought) from all those remainders of in- 
dwelling sin, under which I have long 
groaned in this tabernacle, and with which 
[ have been maintaining a constant and 
painful conflict; but which all my weep- 
ing and praying, all my attending divine 
ordinances, could never entirely eure me 
of; yea, will perfectly and for ever free 
me from all my complaints; give me the 
answer of all my prayers; and put me at 
once in the eternal possession of my warm- 
est wishes and hopes, even the sweet, 
beatifying presence of thee, O blessed 
Jesus! whom having not seen, I love, and 
in whom, though now I see thee not, yet 
believing, I rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory. This world has now 
no more charms to attract my heart, or 
make me wish a moment’s longer stay. 
I have no engagements to delay my fare- 
well. Nothing to detain me now. My 
soul is on the wing. Joyfully do I quit 
mortality, and here cheerfully take my 
leave of all I ever held dear below. 

“*Farewell, my dear Christian friends ; 
[ have taken sweet counsel with you in 
the way; but I leave yon for sweeter, bet- 
ter converse above. You will soon follow 
me, and then our delightful communion 
shall be uninterrupted, as well as perfect, 
and our society be broken up no more 
for ever. Farewell, in particular, my 
dearest How has our friendship 
ripened almost to the maturity of heaven ! 
How tenderly and closely are our hearts 
knit to one another! Nor shall the sweet 
union be dissolved by death. Being one 
in Christ, we shall be one for ever. With 
what eternal thankfulness shall we re- 
member that word, ‘Christ is all in all?’ 
He was so then indeed, and he will ever 
be so. Mourn not that I go to him first. 
Tis but a little while, and you will come 
after. O! with what joy, think you, shall 
{ welcome your arrival on the heavenly 
shore, and conduct you to him, whom our 
souls so dearly love? What though we 
meet no more at Wellington, we shall, 
we assuredly shall, embrace one another 
in heaven, never to part more. Tillthen 
adieu,! and now I leave you with the 
warmest wishes of all felicity to attend 
you, and the most grateful overflowings 
of heart for all the kindest tokens of the 
most endearing friendship I ever received 
from you. 

‘Farewell! thou my dearest wife! my 
most affectionate delightful companion in 
heaven’s road, whom God in the greatest 
mercy gave me, and has thus to the end of 











my race graciously continued to me! For 
all thy care, thy love, thy prayers, I bless 
my God, and thank thee in these depart. 
ing moments. But dear as thou art, and 
dearest of all that is mortal I hold thee, | 
now find it easy to part from thee, to go 
to that Jesus thine and mine, who is jn. 
finitely more dear to me. With him? 
cheerfully leave thee, nor doubt his care 
of thee, who has loved thee, and given 
himself for thee. ’Tis but a short separa. 
tion we shall have; our spirits will soon 
reunite, and then never, never know 
separation more. For as we have been 
companions in the patience and tribula 

tion of our Lord’s kingdom, we shall as. 
suredly be so in his glory. 

“Farewell, my dear children! I leave 
you ; but God has bound himself by a mos: 
inviolable promise, to take care of you 
Only choose him for your own God, who 
has been your father’s God, and then, 
though I leave you exposed in the waves 
of a dangerous and wicked world, Provi. 
dence, eternal and almighty Providence, 
has undertaken to pilot and preserve you. 
With comfortable hope, therefore, I bid 
you my last adieu; pleading the faithfu’ 
and true promise, saying as the patriarch 
‘I die,’ my dear children, ‘but God will 
be with you;’ praying in humble faith, 
that your souls, with those of your pa- 
rents, may be bound up in the bundle of 
life with the Lord your God. 

“ Farewell, ye my dear people! to 
whom I have been preaching the ever. 
lasting gospel, that gospel, which is now 
al] my hope and all my joy. Many, very 
many of you, are my present rejoicing, 
and will be my eternal crown of glory 
And now [am leaving you, I bless God 
for all the success he has been graciousl} 
pleased to give my poor labours among 
you; for all the comfortable seasons oi 
grace I have enjoyed with you. Adieu, 
my dear friends! I part with you this day 
at the sacred table of our blessed Lord, 
in the confidence and hope, that though 
t shall drink no more with you this fruit 
of the vine, [I shall drink it new with you 
in the kingdom of our heavenly Father. 
Only, my brethren, my dearly beloved 
and longed for, my joy and crown, s 
stand fast in the Lord, my dearly beloved 
But for the rest of you, I mourn to think 
in what a miserable condition I am leav- 
ing you; and though you will no more 
hear my voice, and have often, alas ! hearé 
it to no purpose, this once hear and re- 
gard my dying charge—that you do not 
continue in a Christless and unconverte¢ 
state, nor meet me in that state at the 
day of judgment. 

“And now, farewell praying an¢ 
preaching! my most delightful work ' 
Farewell, ye Sabbaths and sacraments, 
and all divine ordinances! I have nov 
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- nications. 


© Jone with you all, and you have done all 
" that was to be done for me. As the man- 
' ya, and the rock, in the wilderness, you 


have supplied me with sweet refreshment 


by the way; and now Tam leaving you, I 
- bless my God for all the comfort and edi- 


cation I have received by your means as 
the appointed channel of divine commu- 
But now I have no more need 
of you. Lam going to the God of ordi- 
nances; to that fountain of living waters, 
which has filled these pools below; and 
instead of sipping at the streams, I shall 
now be for ever satisfied from the foun- 
tain head. 

“ Farewell now, my poor body! ‘Thou 
shalt be no more a clog to my active spi- 
rit, no more hinder me in the service of 
God, no more ensnare my. soul, and pol- 
lute it with sin. And now an everlasting 
farewell to all sins and sorrows, all doubts 
and fears, conflicts and temptations! Fare- 
well to earth and all terrestrial scenes! 
Yeare now nomore! An infinitely bright- 
er prospect opens to me!” 


“See the guardian angels nigh 
Wait to waft my soul on high! 
See the golden gates display’d ! 
See the crown to grace my head! 
See a flood of sacred light, 
Which shall yield no more to night! 
Transitory world, farewel 
fesus calls with him to d 
Doddridge’s Hymns. 


His disorder again, for some time, was 
30 far alleviated that he was able to write 


to a friend as if in expectation of return-— 


ing to life and usefulness: this, which 
was his last letter, was dated Jan. 2, 1759. 
{t is as follows : 


“ My clear Friend, 

“Though I am hardly yet able to hold 
my pen, I am willing to give you this sa- 
tisfaction, that Lam recovering, by writing 
though ever so short a letter. I have been 
longer in pain than I remember ever to 
have been before, and for some part of 
the time it has been sharp pain indeed. 
But for ever blessed be the rich goodness 
of my God, I hope I have experienced 
his supporting and comforting power 
towards me. 
could not but groan, the spirit did not 
murmur, but sweetly bowed in submis- 
sion, as believing my heavenly Father had 
no other than merciful designs in all, and 
whatever was the issue, of which I was ne- 
ver more indifferent, it would be all well. 
And now it has pleased Him, who has 
called home his eminent servant Hervey, 
to continue a little longer in the world 
Als unworthy servant Darracott, O that it 
may quicken me to be found more faith- 
ful and zealous in his service: then too 
shall my dismission be signed, in the ap- 


So that, though the flesh | 
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pointed time and way, and I shall follow 
them who have been my dear delightful 
companions, to live for ever with them, 
and with that Jesus whom we loved, and 
in whom we were united. I have hada 
solitary Sabbath, besides the loss of some 
other seasons, I used to enjoy in these 
holydays. Blessed be God I can look 
back upon these times with pleasure now 
in my confinement, and say, Lord thou 
knowest I have loved thy service, and the 
place of thy habitation has been sweet to 
me. Your letter to my Kitty this morn- 
ing affects me tenderly. Be incessant in 
your prayers for me, and join your praises 
with mine. Accept our joint love, and 
be assured, in all the languor of nature, I 
still feel the flame of our religious friend- 
ship burn strong, nor shall death quench 
it for ever; ever shall I be yours. Pray 
for me, that if it be the will of God and 
our dear Lord Jesus, I may be strength- 
ened to go forth next Lord’s day. 
*““Rispon Darracorr.”’ 


He had written, the day before, to his 
friend Mr. Fawcett, of Kidderminster, 
saying, *‘ whenever it shal! please God to 
take me away, as [ hope you will survive 
me, I shall leave an office of friendship to 
be performed by you, which you will not 
deny me, especially as you will see the 
glory of God and the good of souls are the 
great things 1 aim at. I find somewhat in- 
finitely soothing and cherishing in these 
four lines, which our dear tutor has put 
into the mouth of a child :” 


“If to correct me be his will, 

Pll bear it with submission still; 

A tender Father sure he proves, 

And but corrects, because he loves.”’ 
Doddridge’s Verses for Children. 


“OQ what less than a thousand argu- 
ments in that one for the most cordial, 
sweet, humble submission! O my dear 
brother, how sweet to see our comforts 
and our crosses, our joyful and mournful 
circumstances, our life and our death, all 
in the hands of such a Father; all equally 
under his direction, and all evidently de- 
signed by him for our good ; all proceed- 
ing from his everlasting love which he 
had for us, terminating at last in our ever- 
lasting salvation! This lays an easy foun- 
dation for that precept, which isa strange 
one to a carnal world—‘in every thing 
give thanks.’ ” 

His illness continued three months, with 
intervals of excruciating pain, arising, as 
was conjectured, from stones in the kid- 
neys, producing such inflammation as ex- 
tended also to many adjacent parts: yet 
nothing was heard from his lips but con- 
tinual expressions of praise and thanks- 
giving. ‘This led the apothecary to de- 
clare, in aletter he wrote to announce 
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Mr. Darracott’s death, ‘‘ Of all the death- 
beds I ever attended, I never saw such an 
instance of holy resignation and triumph.” 

About three weeks before he died, on 
a Lord’s day morning, he said to one that 
was standing by, “! am going to that 
Jesus whom I love, and whom I have so 
often preached. Come, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly, why are thy chariot wheels so 
long a coming?” He then said, “1 charge 
you, see toit that you meet me at the 
right hand of God at the great day.” At 
another time he exclaimed, “O, what a 
mercy it is to have such a rock to build 
upon as the Lord Jesus Christ! I have 
found him to be a firm rock that will not 
fail. Whata mercy it is to have a cove- 
nant God, a covenant that is so well or- 
dered in all things and sure, that is all my 
salvation, all my desire! I have found him 
to be a covenant keeping God.” He said 
to his wife, ‘My dear, do you speak of 
the goodness of God towards me, for I 
want a tongue but not a heart to praise 
him.” 

A friend said, ‘*I hope your tongue will 
be loosed again to praise him in this 
world:” he answered, “if not, we shall 
praise him in heaven together; how good 
God is, he is all love, all goodness.” He 
then said to some of his flock that were 
by him, “hold out and hold on. [trust I 
have begotten you both in Christ Jesus, 
may the Lord pour down a plentiful ef- 
fusion of his spirit upon you.” ‘ What 
attendance have I got,” he exclaimed, 
“Jesus is with me, angels are my guar- 
dians, the blessed Spirit is my comforter 
and supporter, and you, my dear spiritual 
friends, waiting on me, and my dear wife, 
the best of women: but don’t think high- 
ly of me, for if you have seen a measure 
of grace in me, you have seen a great deal 
of corruption; alittle longer and the Lord 
will release me.” To a friend who said, 
“JY hope he will restore you again,” he 
replied, “no, that is not to be expected.” 
Just afterwards he said, “ my eyes fail, I 
am going.” 

To Mrs. Darracott he said, ‘I want a 
new tongue to praise God here, but if not 
here, I shall have a new heart and tongue 
to praise him in heaven.” When taking 
some refreshment, he exclaimed, * Bless- 
ed be God for this meal,” and a friend 
coming in, he observed to him, “TI have 
often sat with you at the table of the Lord 
here, lam now going to sit around his 
board above; these have been days in 
which I have taken great delight, when I 
have gone to the house of God in compa- 
ny with you.” . To a friend who came to 
visit him, he said, “how do you do, my 
dear friend? I have fought the good fight, 
and have finished my course, and kept 
the faith,” &c. He said to his wife, “I 
must leave you without any formality : 








when will the day dawn, and the shadows 
flee away ?” When she asked him whe. 
ther he was warm, he answered, “ he had 
a general warmth over his body and a ge. 
neral calm over his soul.” 

Two days before he died, waking in a 
very delightful frame, he desired that the 
apothecary might be sent for, that he 
might know what he thought of his case ; 
when the ‘apothecary came, he gave bu: 
little hope. Mr. Darracott answered, “ al] 
is well, blessed be God I know in whom 
I have believed, and can rely on the pro. 
mises, they are all mine; especially that, 
‘I will never leave nor forsake thee.’ ‘| 
am sure he will not.” He desired thatthe 
church might be called together to pray 
for him and to give him up to the Lord: 
afterwards, when symptoms of recovery 
appeared, he called on those in the room 
with him to bless God for it, and said, 
“when thou wilt call I will hear and an- 
swer. O blessed promise, I have found it 
made goodto me. Should the Lord raise 
me up again, surely praise will become 
this house.” 

The night before he died, he said, “0 
what a good God have I in Christ Jesus, 
I would praise him but my lips cannot 
Eternity will be too short to speak his 
praises.” He earnestly desired his tongue 





might be loosed to speak the praises of 
God, anges granted. ‘The night be- 
fore he , he was ina delightful frame, 


full of heavenly joy, with his intellectual 
faculties as strong as ever. When the 
apothecary came in, he said, *O Mr. K. 
what a mercy it is to be interested in the 
atoning’ blood of Christ. You tell me I 
am dying, how long do you think it will 
be first?” It was answered “ that is un- 
certain to a few hours.” “ Will it be to- 
night ?”’ said he; it was answered, “TI be- 
heve you will survive the night.” “ Well,” 
he exclaimed, “all is well, I am ready.” 
‘This, sir,” addressing the apothecary, 
‘is agreeable to the doctrine I have at all 
times preached, that I now come to the 
Lord as a vile sinner, trusting on the me- 
rits and precious blood of my dear Ke- 
deemer. O grace, grace, free grace!” 
He desired to see some of his flock, but 
when they came, his spirits were exhaust- 
ed by talking nearly three quarters of an 
hour. He said to them, however, “in 
the faith of that doctrine I have preached 
to you, I am going to die.” He then re- 


lated his experience of the goodness of 
God to him in his sickness, and said, “if 


I had a thousand lives to live 1 would live 
them all for Christ; I have cast anchor 
on him, and rely on his blood, and am 
going to venture my allupon him.” He 
then took his leave of each in a very so- 
lemn manner, and said “ watch your hearts 
and keep them with all diligence, for out 
of them is the issue of life.” When he 
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saw Mrs. Darracott weeping, he said, 
«weep not for me, nor yet for yourself, 
for you are a child of the covenant. Tam 

oing to see Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and all that are got to glory. Yet,” said 
he, “should this be a delusion? but it is 
not, for I have the roll in my bosom to be 
my admittance into heaven, and the tes- 
timony of conscience within: my evi- 
dences are clear.” He then repeated these 
verses of Dr. Watts. 


“My God, and can a humble child 

That loves thee with a flame so high, 

Be ever from thy face exil’d, 

Without the pity of thine eye. 
Impossible! for thine own hands 

Have tied my heart so fast to thee, 

And in thy book the promise stands, 
That where thou art thy friends must be.” 


He adored the riches of free grace, and 
said, “the Lord had been just if he had 
sent me to hell; it was free grace that has 
saved me, and it was free grace that I 
have preached to others.” ‘To one who 
said, “sir, you are going to receive the 
fruits of your labours ;” he answered “no, 
it is all free grace, grace.” 

He took the apothecary by the hand, 
and said, “farewell, my dear friend, I 
thank you for all that care, trouble, and 
kindness, you have taken with and for 
me. Blessed be God, all is well, all is 
well. Iam now going to dear Wil- 
liams, Doddridge, and the rest of the glo- 
rified saints; farewell, my friend, a good 
night to you.”” The morning he died, 
his wife came in and said, “‘ my dear, you 
are just on the borders of glory :” he said, 
‘1 could not have thought it, had not the 
physician and Mr. K. told me so, the pas- 
sage is so easy.” His wife said, “how 
will you behold the dear Lord Jesus when 
you come to glory !” He replied, “I shall 
behold him face to face.” He then lay 
in a slumber; all around thought him dy- 
ing, as no pulsation could be perceived. 
He awoke in about twenty minutes after- 
wards, and said, “is Mr. Kennaway come?” 
it was answered, yes. ‘*O my dear friend, 
how are you this morning, did you not 
tell me last night that I was dying?” It 
was answered, “I did so.” He said, ‘it 
could not be, it was too easy, it was too 
easy. What a mercy itis to be in Christ; 
O precious, precious Jesus! Now,” said 
he, “1am believing, rejoicing, triumphant 
too.” 

There were ten or twelve of his Chris- 
tian friends around his bed; he took each 
person by the hand, and wishing them 
well, said, “you see, my friends, I now 
am dying in the same faith I have always 
preached unto you, and I would not die 
in any other way for all the world. O keep 
close to Christ.” When asked to take 
something to moisten his throat, he an- 
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swered, ‘‘no, ¥ do not, want to delay the 
time of death: then with a smile, he said, 
“‘come, Lord Jesus.” He asked again, 
“is this dying ?”? when some one answer- 
ed, yes; he replied, ‘it cannot be, it ts 
too good.” Calling for his wife and chil- 
dren, he took his leave of them with the 
utmost composure and serenity of mind, 
and submission to his Father’s will. Ob- 
serving them and all his other friends 
weeping, he said to his wife, “my dear 
and precious wife, why do you weep? 
you should rejoice. Rely on the promises. 
God will never leave nor forsake you, al! 
his promises are true and sure. Well, I 
am going from weeping friends to con- 
gratulating angels and rejoicing saints in 
heaven and glory. Blessed be God all is 
well,” 

He asked, “ how much longer willit be 
before I gain my dismission ?”” it was an. 
swered, “not long.” ‘ Well,” he ob- 
served, “here is nothing on earth I de- 
sire! here I am waiting! what a mercy to 
be in Jesus!”” he then threw abroad his 
arms and said, “he is coming, he is com- 
ing! but surely this can’t be death: O 
how astonishingly is the Lord softening 
my passage; surely God is too good to 
sucha worm! Ospeed thy chariot wheels, 
why are they so long in coming? I long 
to begone.” «at length he exclaimed, as 
if beginning a sentence, “ faith and hope:”’ 
these were his last words. About eleven 
o’clock in the morning, he lay down, and 
just before twelve, fell asleep in Jesus. 
whom he so much loved. 

According to his request, his body 
was opened, to ascertain the disorder of 
which he died. Five stones were found 
in the left kidney, which had been so in- 
flamed that putrefaction had nearly con- 
sumed that organ. The parts contiguous 
having partaken of the inflammation, be 
trayed the agony which he must have en. 
dured. The funeral was conducted ac- 
cording to Mr. Darracott’s directions. But 
though by them he evidently designed to 
avoid attracting a crowd to his grave, the 
time, about one o’clock in the morning, 
could not be kept entirely secret, and 
immense multitudes attended at that early 
hour. 

Mrs. Darracott passed the rest of her 
life in widowhood, and spent her last years 
with her daughter, at Romsey. She died 
on the 28th of December, 1799, in the 
eighty-sixth year of her age. She had 
joined the church at Barnstaple when 
only seventeen, and towards the close of 
life used to reflect with grateful pleasure, 
that she had been enabled to serve the 
Lord nearly seventy years. Her wise and 
cheerful piety rendered her, at a very 
advanced age, highly agreeable and use. 
ful to those young persons who were in- 
troduced to her company. She often 
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longed for the hour of dismission, which 
she at last welcomed with calm triumph. 
At her particular request, her corpse 
was removed to Wellington to be interred 
with the remains of her husband. When 
the tomb was opened for her, a person 
who had been, forty years before, deeply 
affected under Mr. Darracott’s ministry, 
but had turned aside to the world, came 
to see what was left of her former pastor. 
‘The sight of his banes so forcibly recalled 
the views and feelings which his animat- 
ing voice had first produced, that she 
burst forth into the most violent expres- 
sions of alarm and anguish. Thus the 
righteous man ‘‘ being dead yet speak- 
eth :” from his tomb issues a voice at once 
alarming to the wicked and grateful to 

the believer in Jesus. 
[ Pike’s Consolations. 


An awful Providence. 


A. B. was a seaman belonging to my 
last ship, the C He was what the 
thoughtless part of the crew called a Jo- 
vial good fellow, i. e. he was ever ready 
to take the lead in drunkenness, swearing, 
filthy conversation, lewd songs, and lewd- 
er practice. Religion, and religious cha- 
racters, were of course objects of his 
contempt. With astonishment he had 
seen some of his old companions in vice 
become new creatures; and there were 
seasons wherein he would listen at a dis- 
tance, to what was passing among the se- 
rious mén in the wing—seasons, wherein 
his conscience smote and condemned him 
for the life he led. But he loved sin, 
and was determined to silence that con- 
science. He therefore not only did evil 
himself, but seemed to take pleasure in 
others who did the same. In this spirit, 
about two days before his death, he went 
to one of his most profligate and favour- 
ite companions, and prefacing what he 
had to advance witha volley of oaths, said, 
** H. you know Mr. *** tells us there is a 
broad road and a narrow one, and you, 
you old ,and I are in the broad one.” 
This was uttered with all that bravado 
and apparent glorying in iniquity which 
is peculiar to fools, who make a mock at 
sin. 

The second or third night after his aw- 
ful declaration, I was ordered on service, 
with some other officers of the fleet, to 
reconnoitre the enemy’s coast, &c.; on 
which occasion A. B. formed one of the 
crew in my boat. A full moon and clear 
sky enabled the troops on shore to ob- 
serve our approach, and to secure them- 
selves behind the rocks, until we were 
within pistol shot of their concealment, 
when they opened a shower of musque- 
try on us, from a quarter we least ex- 














pected, and from which we could neithe. 
defend ourselves, nor fly for a considey 
able time. At length, when our bustle 
had a little subsided, and we had retired 
somewhat further off, I inquired whethe, 
any had received injury, and to my sur. 
prise and joy I heard nineteen out of the 
twenty answer in the negative. But poor 
A. B. whose station was the farthest fron, 
me, made no reply. I saw he had let go 
his oar, and was leaning against the boat's 
side; I went to him, and expressed my 
hope that he was not much hurt; but he 
returned no answer. His eyes were 
closed; and, on examination, I found his 
heart had ceased to perform its wonted 
office; for a ball had passed directly 
through his brain, and, as it were, in ay 
instant, had dismissed the spirit, to gIVE 
an account of all the things done in the 
body! 

What made the exit of this poor im 
mortal the more distressing, was to learn 
that previous to his quitting the ship, he 
had been boasting of the jovial, or rather 
drunken manner in which he hoped to 
pass the morrow evening, having clandes 
tinely bargained with some others for 
their grog, with which he intended to 
keep a feast, either on account of a birth- 
day or some other particular occasion.— 
But, alas for him! that morrow’s sun 
arose not to witness the accomplishment of 
his plans, mt to behold his body commit- 
ted to the deep, to be turned into cor- 
ruption. My eyes followed it as it sunk, 
until the proud waves had gone over, and 
hidden it from our sight. My heart was 
pained within me; for I had learnt, not 
only the circnmstances already related, 
but the more distressing one, that he was 
actually giving vent to oaths and curses 
when the ball struck him, and closed his 
lips in silence for ever in this world! 
Whether I contemplated the dead or the 
living it was a solemn theme. When I 
turned my eyes from following the former 
into the bowels of the deep, and cast 
them on the latter, I beheld his nineteen 
surviving comrades standing around me 
in thoughtful silence. They, with my- 
self, were so many living instances of a 
great, a watchful, and a gracious Provi- 
dence; and had the circumstances:of time 
and place permitted, 1 should have im- 


proved it, and said, “O that ye were 


wise—that ye understood these things— 
that ye would consider your latter end!” 
O that ye would praise the Lord for his 
goodness! and so reflect on that good- 
ness as to be led to repentance! 

[ Retrospect. 
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